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SOME DISCURSIVE REMARKS ON CHARITY.* 


oo. in the winter I received a visit from a gentleman 

who sought to interest me in a plan he had formed to 
prevent the distress arising from lack of employment then 
generally expected among laborers and mechanics and their 
families during the approaching cold weather. This was, in 
substance, that the city employ, in effecting certain desirable 
public improvements, any man willing to work for wages a 
little less than those generally paid for similar service. On 
my remarking that this was precisely the form of relief about 
to be offered able-bodied applicants for aid by the Charity 
Organization Society at its stone yards and that I believed in 
charity at one’s own cost, not at the cost of the taxpayers, my 
interlocutor replied that he didn’t believe in charity at all, 
nor desire to obtain it from any one, but wished the community 
to discharge its duty of enabling each one among its members 
to earn a living ‘‘without loss of self-respect.” For my fur- 
ther inquiries whether his theories did not lead logically and 
obviously to the French National Workshops of 1848, and 
whether any a prior? discussion of their merits could be worth 
the time it took, in view of the results of this practical test, 

*A lecture delivered at the Woman’s College, Baltimore, Friday, 
March 29th, 1895. 
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he did not seem to be altogether prepared, but I have no doubt 
he would have met them, after alittle reflection and research, 
with more or less plausible distinctions and explanations. 

I believe that the ideas which he expressed candidly, and 
therefore, crudely, are secretly and, in a measure, uncon- 
sciously shared by many persons who would not say flatly 
that they ‘‘didn’t believe in charity at all;” indeed, I think 
there lurks about this subject in the public mind a serious, 
and even dangerous, confusion of thought, and that I may 
therefore be pardoned if I devote the time of my trespass upon 
your attention to some attempt at its removal. 

in a little address which I delivered some years since at an 
ailiual meeting of the Association for the Improvement of the 
Condition of the Poor, and for which I used asa text the 
well-known motto of that Society “The Lord loveth a cheer- 
ful giver,” I pointed out that the Lord loved a giver, nota 
payer of debts or taxes. To be meritorious, any act must be 
voluntary; what one does under compulsion, he cannot be 
ethically said to ‘‘do” at all: but to win affection from the Diety, 
or even, I may add, from creatures made in his imperfect like- 
ness, an act must be voluntary in the highest possible sense, 
it must be a gv/t. A European, on expressing to an educated 
Hindoo his surprise that, notwithstanding the immense bene- 
fits conferred upon India by its English conquerors, the latter 
were yet so unmistakably unpopular there, was told: ‘‘We 
know the English are just, but they are not kind to us.” 
There was a great deal of human nature in this reply; those 
who deal justly by all under them but make each individual 
feel that, for them, he is a mere unit in the undistinguished 
mass, treated fairly, as everybody else is treated fairly, but 
regarded, as are all like him, with, in last resort, an impartial 
indifference, such rulers as these may be respected and feared ; 
they will never be beloved. On the other hand, men have 
often repaid with an enthusiastic loyalty no small measure 
of oppression from a soverign who, whilst he ill-treated them, 
yet showed that he felt himself one of them, that, although 
he might be a very imperfect father to his people, still he was 
their father, their own flesh and blood, and not a step-father 
or a guardian: they may forgive a failure in duty, but will 
never overlook a lack of sympathy. This great truth ex- 
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pressed in the text I have quoted, for the one thing that must 
be given, which cannot be earned or bartered or bought, is 
affection; one may sell his body and his soul, but he cannot 
sell his heart. If he try to do this, he will find with Gulnare: 


“% * * love dwells with—with the free.’’ 


Morever, although for us the material goods we may acquire 
have value, however we get them, it is surely nothing to 
Almighty God whether He, or others in His name and by His 
command, receive ten or ninety or ninety-nine hundredths of 
the substance whereof, by His will and during His sufferance, 
“ach one of us has the stewardship. He were none the richer 


if every atom in His universe could pass from the hands of 


one of those of another among His creatures; if He loved the 
cheerful giver, it is because and only because, such a giver to 
his brethren shows that he has heeded the words: ‘‘My son 
give Me thy heart.” Unless, then, charity be free, it is not 
charity; if what we give, we might not also withhold, we 
make no gift; and in a society where private property was un- 
known, charity, at least in the form the Lord loveth, would 
be unknown also. Indeed in such a society, could one exist, 
any form of charity would be, or soon become, impossible, for 
its continued existence would imply the complete loss of per- 
sonal liberty to its members: only a people in chains, working 
under the lash of task-masters not of their own blood or 
speech, like perhaps the Indians of the Antilles under their 
Spanish owners, would be and remain so nearly and hopelessly 
equal zzfer sese as to leave no room for any one of them to 
grow richer or happier than his fellows. But charity would 
die out long before this stage of social degradation were 
reached, for nothing is so fatal to charity as a sense of inse- 
curity. When the strong man, armed, guards his treasures, he 
looks on with grim selfishness at the hardships of his poorer, 
because weaker, neighbors; if these move him to any action, 
it is but to profit by their misery that he may further despoil 
them, well knowing that they all await but the moment, and 
lack the ability only, to do the like by him. When Gil Blas 
was asked for alms by the returned soldier, who meantime 
covered him with his musket, he gave indeed, but there was 
little of cheerfulness, andeven less of charity, in his gift. 
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When the householder of the parable had given those 
engaged at the eleventh hour a full day’s wages, he replied‘to 
the murmurs of one among the workmen who had borne the 
burden and heat of the day, and yet received no more: 
‘Friend, I do thee no wrong: didst thou not agree with me 
fora penny? ‘Take what is thine and go thy way. * * * * 
Is it not lawful for me to do what I will with mine own?” 
Weare not told of any answers to these questions, but had they 
been asked under the like circumstances to-day, it were 
curious to conjecture what some of those like-minded with 
the gentleman I first quoted would have said in reply. They 
imply the assertion of two vital principles which underlie the 
constitution of modern civilized society, that is to say, liberty 
of contract and sanctity of property. If I keep my promise to 
you, you are not concerned to know, you have no right to 


even ask, what bargain I have made with your neighbor: 
‘take what is thine, and go thy way,” in other words,—mind 
your own business; and it is no part of your business what I 
do with my own means. Toa careless reader this will seem 
the gospel of selfishness; it is really the gospel of charity 


through freedom. My rights are sacred, not for my sake: the 
finite conscious existence of any man is a mere wavelet, the 
tiniest billow on the great ocean of humanity; it swells, it 
subsides, it has gone forever:—but for those who accept the 
Gospels I have a great office, a terrible responsibility, an 
awful trust. Whatever a man holds lawfully, he holds of 
God, the Lord, not the steward, the Master, not the servant, 
is wronged when this is wrested from him. Doubtless, he is 
often, nay, he is always an unfaithful steward, an unprofitable 
servant, but this is nothing for other men; he will surely 
answer for it, but not to them. He does what he will with 
his own, because it is not his own, but that of One who has 
chosen him, him of all men, as its guardian, who has com- 
missioned him, him and not another, to use it. 

I have noted that my visitor objected to charity because its 
recipients were robbed of their ‘‘self-respect:” the same idez 
meets us in various forms of expression and even not infre- 
quently in the speech or writing of those who give much time 
and thought to the problems of enlightened beneficence: what 
are its merits?, Before I discuss these I must, in candor, con- 
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fess that I approach the subject with a decided dislike, per- 
haps, I ought to say, a prejudice, against the term. I object, 
in the first place, to an old friend who meets me under a new 
name, or, at least, I wish the a/as satisfactorily explained, 
and I am not satisfied when told by Mr. Lecky that Christians 
invented ‘‘self-respect” when they began to consider prrde a 
virtue instead of a vice. This big, rank peony has, for me, 
no more of a rose’s fragrance, suggests, as I scent it, no more 
of modesty, humility and truth, when called by this name 
than when frankly catalogued under the other. The fhing is 
unchanged, and in—well, I won’t say before ladies how many 
—years of an ill-spent life, I have ever found it, in others 
and in myself, a small, mean, ugly, treacherous, harmful 
thing. I have heard the whipping-post deprecated as a pun- 
ishment for wife-beaters on the ground that no criminal 
would respect himself after enduring it: to my mind this is 


a great merit, for surely such a man ought not to respect him- 
self. If he does so, he thinks a lie, he willfully shuts his 
eyes to the loathsome degradation of his being; and if a cat- 
o’-nine-tails well handled will make him open them, make 


him see himself, not necessarily as others see him, for that is 
a matter of very subordinate importance, but as he really zs, 
it will render the greatest of services: that thrashing may 
plant the seed of his moral regeneration. I suppose you have 
all read ‘‘Prue and I” and remember the magic spectacles 
which ruined the happiness of their owner by showing him 
the true nature of every one around him and finally his own; 
this is a touching story, but, after all, a false and mischievous 
philosophy: the foundation of all virtue, of all moral health 
and strength is, not vain dreams, but the truth. Whenaman 
has learned to look calmly and firmly into the mirror of his 
consciousness and say to himself without flinching: ‘‘Yes, 
that hideous, distorted shape which I shudder to see is just 
what I am,” then, but not until then, may we trust him, if he 
said: ‘‘But, I can and will be something better.” 

I read once the narrative of a wordy warfare between, if I 
recollect aright, two washerwomen, as given by the daughter 
of one of the combatants. Describing the enemy’s tactics, 
this, doubtless veracious, but not wholly impartial, chronicler 
exclaimed: ‘‘She tried to work the dignerty racket, but it 
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would not go down with my ma! My ma’s jest” (something 
beginning with H) ‘‘on dignerty!” The ‘‘dignity” of this 
good lady bears a strong likeness, in my eyes, to the ‘‘self- 
respect” of a wife-beater or a tramp: I am not painfully 
solicitous lest the fair proportions of either be impaired. 

It is, however, a serious and interesting, although not, for 
me, a difficult, question whether the fact of one’s accepting 
and even soliciting material relief, supposing this to be truly 
needed and fruitfully employed, ought to unfavorably affect 
the opinion entertained of the applicant by those who would 
judge of men and things according to their substance and not 
their shadow. Speaking broadly and without pausing to dis- 
tinguish certain cases (which, indeed, constitute rather ap- 
parent than actual exceptions to the statement, and, in any 
event, are quite beside our present purpose) we may say safely 
that it can never be right to induce or enable another to do 
wrong. If it be base and disgraceful to take alms, it cannot 
be creditable to give alms, for surely no person of good prin- 
ciple or good feeling will take pride or pleasure in degrading 
the character of his neighbor, and no casuist will hesitate to 
pronounce him who wilfully provides the means and occasion of 
sin, particeps criminis with the sinner. Cato advised all prudent 
farmers to sell off worn-out slaves with the other rubbish of 
their estates; those, if there are any, who now accept the doc- 
trine of their duty to others implied in this advice, may con- 
sistently hold that, as it is weak and foolish to relieve distress, 
so it is mean and unworthy to ask for or submit to relief; but 
whoever recognizes an obligation to give, must logically 
admit a right in the needy to receive without blame. But I 
go further,—I consider this no privilege, to be exercised or 
waived at their pleasure, but a right giving rise to a duty for 
them no less than for those who can help them. Whena 
man is down, he may not lawfully lie supine and helpless; he 
is bound, strictly bound, to get again on his feet without one 
moment’s neediess delay, and, if he cannot arise without a 
helping hand from one stronger or more lucky than himself, 
it is his plain duty to take that hand when offered, and to 
calland call loudly for it until it is offered. Ona recent 
occasion I heard the various forms of organized philanthropy 
in our midst compared by one who spoke with knowledge to 
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the working of those agencies provided by the humanity of 
modern warfare to soften its miseries. He pictured an attack- 
ing column at the moment of closing, the officers waving 
their swords and urging on their men, the soldiers shouting 
and firing and surging forward, every thought bent, every 
eye fixed, on the crackling, roaring line of flame, where, 
shrouded in eddying smoke, they rather feel than see their 
enemies. No man in those seconds of terribly intense action 
can even turn to look for those who but an instant before 
were by his side, but, as each one of these falls helpless and 
bleeding, he is noted for succor. The ever vigilant ambu- 
lance corps, the devoted field-surgeons are there ready to draw 
him from under the very feet of his blind and deaf comrades, 
often to preserve, by their timely care, a faithful soldier for 
the future service of his country. Surely no one questions 
that a wounded man who refused their proffered aid, nay, who 
failed to claim it, would be simply guilty of a criminal folly, 
yet such is the course of every one who, borne down in the 
crashing, whirring turmoil of our great industrial civilization, 
hurled to earth as all around him press forward, heedless of 
the fallen, in the unceasing struggle for mastery over the 
powers of nature and the common infirmities of our physical 
life, elects to perish miserably or to live crippled, useless and 
suffering rather than profit by the enlightened tenderness of 
those who, in our midst, seek to make him again of service to 
his fellow men. True, there are in the world of to-day, as 


there have been in every army, however brave and patient, 


shirks and maligners and mere cowards, who prefer the hos- 
pital to the field, and nurse or invent disabilities which may 
keep them there; but such as these are not objects of charity, 
and those who wilfully or negligently aid their imposture are 
not charitable. To give a dime or a quarter to a street-beg- 
ger, to furnish a meal for an unknown vagrant, to listen and 
respond, without testing its truth, to a tale of distress which 
an overwhelming mass of recorded experience pronounces pre- 
sumptively false, even to so relieve real want that it shall be 
rather perpetuated than cured, these are not true works of 
mercy, done for the Glory of God and the good of our icllow 
men: they are the shallow devices by which those too lazy and 
selfish to really help others try to drug or hypnotize their 
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own conscience. Such as these no more love their neighbors 
than would a mother love her children who gave them poison 
because they cried for it. 

Some professed Christians who often repeat the biblical 
commendation for those who give meat to the hungry, drink 
to the thirsty, clothes to the naked, shelter to the stranger, 
cure to the sick, and words of cheer to the captive, seldom 
reflect on the reason given for this conduct and for its prom- 
ised reward. ‘‘/ was hungered. * * * J was thirsty. * * * 
7Jwasastranger * * * naked * * * sick and in prison 
* * * Inasmuch as you have done this unto one of the least 
of these my brethren ye have done it unto me.” Man is an 
object of charity inasmuch as he is akin to God. Blot out 
this kinship, and we have no reason and no warrant to cherish 
or to succor him: when he has finally disowned it, when he 
has irrevocably turned his back on all that this kinship means, 
neither is he our brother longer, but a fierce and dangerous 
beast, the most noxious and most disgusting of all beasts. 
Can we imagine a greater sacrilege than to make perversely 
or indolently the very service which he claims as, and only 
as, one of the Divine family, a means to cast him out further 
from it? And who is this who cannot respect himself because 
he is owned by his brethren as a child of God? 

CHARLES J. BONAPARTE. 





THE ROMAN GUILDS AND CHARITY.* 

ir. could say without exaggeration that nowhere was the 

need of association greater than among the Roman ple- 
beians. From prehistoric times Rome had had professional 
corporations. It is true that these guilds, as they were called, 
lived a long time in obscurity, but in the last century of the 
Republic they multiplied and other associations of different 
kinds joined with them. In spite of the restrictions put upon 
the right of association, first by the Senate in the year 64 B. 
C., then by Cesar and finally by Augustus and all the legis- 
lation of Europe, the number of these corporations or guilds 
of all kinds grew in atruly prodigious manner in the first 
centuries of this era, both at Rome, in Italy and the 
provinces. 

Among the guilds which we know chiefly from inscriptions, 
the most important were the professional guilds composed of 
the artisans, artists, and merchants. The inscriptions and 
writings have preserved ‘the names of a full hundred of trades 
and occupations organized in guilds. Spread throughout all 
parts of the Empire, they were partftularly numerous and 
flourishing at Rome, at Ostia and in the great commercial 
centers like Lyons. Established generally by the efforts of 
private citizens and seldom by the city or State, they had a 
raried aim. ‘The artisans and small merchants who asso- 
ciated themselves did not think, as the guilds of the middle 
ages, of claiming privileges and monopolies for their trade or 
for commerce, nor to train capable apprentices, much less to 
govern the city. Their aim was neither political nor eco- 
nomic, although they are seen in the midst of the elections 
and of civil troubles and at these times undoubtedly sought to 
defend their professional interests. Living in a society where 
work was brought into contempt by slavery, they recognized 
that union alone could procure for them the power necessary 
to gain a little consideration and influence in the city and they 
did not fail to profit by this power, to defend more effectively 
in the interest of all mankind the dying cause. 

But association permitted them above all to satisfy a two- 


*Translated from the French. 
(345) 
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fold religious want, for all the guilds had divine worship and 
attended to the funeral rites of their members. They were 
guilds also by the instinctive reason all men feel to come close 
to each other and to fraternize with those who share their 
ideas and sentiments. In short, the Roman guilds which 
bore the name professional, were above all societies, friendly 


and religious, having as one chief purpose the caring for the 
dead. 

After the time of Augustus (Lev /ulia, 7 B. C.,) a special 
authorization from the Emperor or Senate was necessary in 


the organization of each guild. It was given only to guilds 
which were useful and did not endanger public order. This 
authorization carried with it ina certain way the civil personi- 
fication. The utility resulted from the exercise of a trade or 
commerce of public necessity. Sometimes the utility to the 
State was even more direct, as when certain guilds actually 
entered into the service of the City or State. Some such, as 
the owners or captains of privateers, the bakers of Rome or 
Ostia, the measurers of grain, the boatmen of the Tiber, the 
dealers in beef, pork or mutton, were enlisted in the adminis- 
tration of the supplies of Rome and in the public distribution 
of grain, bread and land. Others, such as builders, filled the 
office of firemen in the Italian and provincial cities. Finding 
in the guilds the seat of labor, the State and the cities 
attracted them gradually to their service by the privileges, 
the exemptions and the pecuniary advantages granted; so 
much so that, little by little, all guilds came to have an official 
role in the central or municipal administration. They 
accepted this role with pleasure on account of the advantages 
it procured: but when at the end of the third century misery 
became general, the State and the cities overwhelmed them 
with duties and retained them by force in the public service as 
unhappy clerks. The guilds then became obligatory and 
hereditary. 

Such were in short the double character and history of the 
professional guilds. By the side of these appeared the pri- 
vate religious guilds and guilds which attended to funeral rites. 
They date from the last centuay of the Republic and multi- 
plied under the Empire: they were consecrated to the private 
worship of a god, usually one of the oriental divinities, who 
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had invaded the Occident and recruited from the faithful even 
in the most remote corners of the provinces. These guilds 
attended also to the funeral rites of their members, as did all 
the Roman guilds: they came, also, to be specially authorized. 

Much more numerous, nearly innumerable, if we may judge 
by the inscriptions, were the funeral guilds, proper. Composed 
of poor people, free and slave, they chiefly aimed to furnish 


decent burial to their members by the means of a monthly 
assessment which each one turned into a common treasury. 
These guilds, authorized by a general decree at the end of the 
first or the beginning of the second century, had also a 
religious character. Each one chose a tutelary god, whose 


name it bore. However, the religious worship was accessory; 
their principal aim was the conduct of funeral rites. 

If we may add the military guilds, formed by the under- 
officers in the permanent camps, and the guild of veterans, we 
have comprised the list of corporations of which we are to 
speak. 

Modern writers who have treated of the guilds of artisans 
among the Romans have often yielded to the temptation to 
compare them to the guilds of the Middle Ages and the 
ancient régime. More than one has attributed to them the 
same aim; like them the Roman guilds had wished to protect 
their trade and perfect it; they had had in their rules the 
technical prescriptions; they had organized schools of 
apprentices, and soon. But it is recognized that this is not 
the case, that all these tendencies were foreign to the Roman 
workmen. 

In the Middle Ages the most of the corporations or guilds 
‘thad organized mutual help among their members and came 
with an active charity to the aid of those who had fallen into 
misfortune.” Was this the same in Rome? It has been 
maintained and still is, that it was. It seems also that this 
has become the opinion generally held. Nearly all who treat 
of the Roman guilds, as the historians of Rome who speak 
of it in passing, do not hesitate to approve it. The Roman 
workmen as the modern, they say, had for an end in association 
the helping of their poor brothers, the sick or the victims of 
accident. Hermann Schiller, in his history of the Roman 
Empire, goes so far as to say that these guilds supplied to the 
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indigent the resources necessary for carrying on their trade 
or commerce. As to the funeral guilds, Mommsen has sup- 
posed that to the conduct of the funeral rites they added char- 
itable works. ‘‘The treasuries of the guilds,” he says, ‘‘weie 
designed to furnish help to the associates who had need of 
assistance; they were the ordinary refuges of the orphan and 
poor, and it was to these treasuries that one left charitable 
legacies, before the Christian Emperors had devised more 
effective measures. The legacies were administered by the 
Presidents.” 

Most of the modern writers on this subject have adopted 
this conjecture and many more have transformed it into a 
categorical affirmation. It has seemed useful to us to exam- 
ine with care the reasons which are alleged, and we have 
arrived at a negative conclusion, which we wish to establish. 

Some seem to be guided by the analogy of the corporations 
of the Middle Ages and of our societies of mutual help. The 
charity practiced mutually by the associates of the same trade 
seem to them so natural that they have attributed it to the 
Roman workers without searching for the positive proofs. 
They forget that these workmen lived in a society different 
from ours and also that Christianity had not given to the world 
a superior conception of charity, a charity which not only 
inspires in men pity for their unfortunate brothers, but obliges 
them to offer effective aid and to give, themselves, without 
reserve. By the philosophers, like Seneca, and the literary 
men sensible at heart, like Pliny the Younger, these beauti- 
ful sentiments are pronounced: ‘‘The first duty is to be con- 
tented with that which one possesses, then second, to assist 
and to protect those whom one knows to have greatest need.” 
One will find easily in the writings of philosopher and moralist 
passages of this kind where response to the appeals of misery 
is recommended, where it is made a duty of all men to succor 
the poor and the unhappy. But these ideas did not prevail 
among the masses. They had not become a rule of conduct 
comprehended and admitted by all; and above all they were 
not practiced. Without doubt we carry a natural disposition 
in the human heart to aid those in want, and benevolence, 
purely human, existed before Christianity. Egger, after 
searching for traces of this sentiment in the literature and 
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monuments of antiquity, concludes that ‘‘it has existed, but of 
an isolated sort, not in the. general practice of the world.” 
As to the great mass of men the most generous does not know 
compassion and sacrifice in himself. ‘‘Pity,” says Seneca, ‘‘is 
an infirmity of souls too sensitive to misery.” One must not 
forget these essential differences if one wishes to draw an 
analogy. It is necessary then that we examine the positive 
proofs. 

We have said that two things were common to all the 
Roman guilds, the worship of a god freely chosen, and the 
care of funeral rites. Shall one say, then, that the religion 
ought to have inspired in them charitable sentiments and the 
idea of aiding their needy associates? That one is, then, not 
acquainted with the Roman religion. It did not practice the 
rule of faith nor moral precepts; it was only a mass of 
forms designed to assuage the wrath of the gods and to draw 
forth their favors upon the State and themselves in particular. 
It was unable to bring forth charity. The Christian religion 
taught men that they all are brothers, because ‘‘they have 
the same Father and aré inheritors of the same hope,” and 
He gave them, himself, a law ‘‘to love their neighbors as them- 
selves,” and also to be helpful tothem. Frum this came forth 
charity unknown to the pagans; from this came forth all char- 
itable work and institutions. The religious character of the 
pagan guilds is not then a proof. 

Some may say with more reason that to give to their deceased 
associates a decent burial, was already a sort of mutual aid 
and that it ought to put the guilds in the way of assisting 
their members in other circumstances, in poverty, in sickness, 
in accidents. To inter the dead is one work of charity if one 
supplies gratuitously the expenses of the funeral rites of a 
poor man. Christians do this, for among them the rich pay 
and the poor alone are buried by the common expenses. This 
neither the professional colleges nor the funeral colleges did. 
Each member, even the slaves who were admitted at last, 
were obliged to pay a monthly assessment calculated in such 
manner that the guilds could pay for a funeral at each decease 


without compromising its finances, and whoever was behind 
in payment was deprived of his rights. This membership 
vas a sort of mutual assurance or guarantee of a supulchre. 
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In effect, the Romans, like all people of the Aryan race, held 
to the sepulchre, to an honorable sepulchre, made according 
to the rites; it was to them a question of repose during life 
and after death. They held not less that the funeral honors 
must be rendered annually to their Manes (ghosts). The 
poor ran the risk of being deprived of a decent grave or of 
being soon forgotten. It was against this risk that they 
wished to assure themselves. That one sees in their guilds 
an organization of mutual assurance to certainly obtain the 
satisfaction of this religious want cannot be contradicted; but 
that they should be called charitable institutions for this 
reason does not seem to us justified. 

Did they go further and propose to themselves the care of 
their poor or ill associates? That is the question. With 
Gaston Boissier we put it in exact form in these terms: ‘‘Can 
one establish that in a regular'and permanent manner they 
came to the aid of their poor or ill members? Has one the 
proof that they had the funds reserved for these expenses?” 
Many have replied affirmatively and some have searched for 
the proofs, which we will now examine. 

A passage from Tertullian is cited in the first place, which 
is very well known and also very interesting, because from it 
other conclusions have been drawn which do not seem to us 
justified. To well comprehend it, it must not be separated 
from its context. It was in the year 199 that Tertullian com- 
posed his Apology. In the second part, (chapter 28,) he 
attempts to refute the accusation of high treason, which had 
been hurled at his co-religionists. ‘The Christians, he said, 
do not sacrifice to the gods for the Emperor, but they pray 
for him to the true God. They refuse to swear by the name 
of the prince, and they do not worship the imperial divinity; 
but it is not in their ranks that are found the enemies of the 
“mpire; it is among the pagans. The Christians are the 
enemies of noone. In spite of all the reasons they have for re- 
volting they suffer persecution in silence. In consequence, con- 
tinues he, in passing to a new idea, one ought, with a little in- 
dulgence, to count among the lawful factions this sect that does 
not commit any of the outrages which one is accustomed to 
fear from the illegal factions. In the following, (Tertullian: 
chapters 38-39,) he sets himself to prove that the Christians 
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do not deserve to be ranked among the illegal factions which 
there is reason to proscribe, he says, because they divide the 
State and disturb all the public reunions. He proves it 
first negatively: the Christians do not mingle in the affairs of 
the State and they do not assist in any kind of performances 
or plays. Then he proves this positively in describing the 
life of the Christians, (chapter 39). We form a corporation, 
he says, united as we are by the same religion, by the same 
moral discipline, by the same hope. We unite ourselves in 
one body toimplore God more effectively. In our assemblies 
we pray for the Emperor and for his ministers; we read the 
Holy Scriptures, we mutually strengthen ourselves in our 
faith, and we place penances on those who have transgressed. 
Here commences the famous passage: ‘‘We have for presidents 
the most virtuous old men, who have not obtained that honor 
by the price of gold, but by good testimony, for nothing can 
be bought of God. Ifa kind of treasury exists among us it is 
not formed by the ‘somme honoraire’ poured out by the elect, 
as if religion was put to auction; a small assessment is 
brought in by each one, each month or when one wishes, or if 
one wishes when one can; for no one is forced, but the contri- 
bution is voluntary. For this silver is as a depository 
of piety; it is not given to furnish food or drink, 
but to nourish and to bury the poor, the children of 
both sexes, needy and orphans, then old servants and 
the ship-wrecked. If one of our brothers is condemned 
to the mines, to exile, to prison, provided this is on 
account of his faith, he becomes the foster-child of the religion 
which he has confessed. It is this practice of charity, chiefly, 
which brands us in the eyes of many with disgrace. ‘See,’ 
says one, ‘how they love each other.’” Then he emphasizes 
the fraternity, the sobriety and the moderation which obtain 
in the Christian gatherings; for they are not ended with dis- 
order in the streets, as the banquets of the pagan guilds, 
always followed by orgies, debauches and fights. Finally he 
concludes as he commenced: ‘‘This association of Christians 
should by right be called unlawful, if it resembles unlawful 
associations, and it is right to condemn it, if one can bring 
against it the complaints which are brought against unlawful 
factions.” 
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These two sentences, one of which begins and the other 
ends chapter 39, summarize the thesis maintained by the 
apologist, Tertullian. He claims for the Christian asssocia- 
tions only the tolerance accorded to the inoffensive guilds. Fol- 
lowing the law each college must receive from the Emperor 
or Senate a special authorization. The funeral guilds alone 
are organized under a general decree. This severe legislation 
was not very rigorously applied in the days when the guilds 
lost their political and seditious tendencies that they had 
taken on in the last days of the Republic and preserved into 
the first century of our era. There existed in all the cities of 
the Empire guilds unauthorized but tolerated; they did not 
possess the civil personification nor any of the privileges 
granted to the authorized guilds, but they were allowed to 
live. The colleges designated by law as illegal were con- 


tinually railed at, that is to say, those guilds, authorized or 
not, which showed tendencies openly dangerous. Against 
those the law was directed and it followed vigorously the 


leaders. 

Marcian speaks also of a decree of the Senate directed 
against these guilds, and in another work, Tertullian makes 
allusion to the decrees of the Senate and to the imperial orders 
which had defended in many trials these dangerous associa- 
tions. Such was the legislation, and Tertullian, the wise 
and learned lawyer, was not ignorant of it. One also sees 
that he does not wish to prove that the jfactio Christiana is 
legal. The apologist proves that it was not unlawful, that is 
to say, openly dangerous, and he demands for it only the 
indulgence which they gave toa number of other guilds, 
notably the religious guilds devoted to oriental deities, to 
Mithra and Isis. ‘To Christians alone was refused this toler- 
ance and the iniquity consisted only in the difference 
which one made between them and others. We know 
that this was done on account of their religion; they 
wished to suppress it; it was for their faith that 
they persecuted the Christians; on account of their 
religious belief their associations were proscribed. At 
the same time was charged against them the crime of 
high treason, because they refused to sacrifice to the Emperor, 
and that of divine treason, which consisted only in proclaim- 
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ing themselves Christians and in repudiating the pagan gods. 
After having refuted these accusations, Tertullian says, ‘‘the 
Christians merit more than any one else a large tolerance; their 
associations are inoffensive and resemble in nothing the tur- 
bulent guilds decreed unlawful. Give to us what you accord 
to all the others.” 

It is necessary to make clear the exact sense of these two 


chapters. They are famous and are often badly interpreted. 


What is striking in the description of chapter 39 is the resem- 
blance between the body of Christians and the pagan guilds. 
One has wished to find there a description of the funeral 
guilds authorized by a general decree; the presidents elected, 
the treasury maintained by monthly assessments, the funds 
designed for funerals, for sacred banquets; all these existed in 
reality in the funeral guilds. On account of this resemblance 
it has heen believed that Tertullian described in reality the 
guilds permitted by decree of the Senate, because he wished 
to show that the church conformed to this decree and that in 
consequence their guild or corporation was legal, and that it 
could be classified as a funeral guild; that is, in other words, 
he wished to prove that the body of Christians was a veritable 
funeral guild in the eyes of the law and could not be disturbed. 
This opinion generally prevails. It has been advanced by J. 
B. de Rossi that the Christian church for the purpose of hold- 
ing her assemblies without exciting suspicion and to the end 
of being able to possess collectively her cemeteries shielded 
herself under'the form of a funeral guild. Like those she 
had a common worship, a common treasury, and above all 
common sepulchres, which had become in the eyes of the law 
the collective property of the Christian body. This theory 
admitted at one time has been reasoned in this way: To prove 
the legality of the Christian guilds Tertullian wished to show 
that they constituted one of the funeral guilds which the law 
authorized. All his descriptions applies itself to this end. 
Different uses of the common funds which he enumerates are 
those precisely which the law authorized; but these funds are 
dedicated not only to the feasts of the body and to funeral 
rites, but to the assistance of the poor, the sick, the orphans; 
in consequence the pagan guilds practiced also these charities 
authorized by the law. The argument would be unanswer- 
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able if the apologist established himself upon the decree of the 
Senate, of the first century, rendered in favor of the funeral 
colleges, and if he declared that the Christian corporation is 
legal, authorized; but he does neither the one nor the other; 
and, moreover, Tertullian, who was a lawyer, would have done 
so if he had found in the legislation an argument so decisive. 
He did not say that the Christian corporation was legal and he 
did not even refer to the decree of the Senate. He did not depend 
upon positive law, but he shows that the Christians do not 
violate the prohibitive laws. It is wrong to search, then, for 
the argument that the church was a guild organized under 
the form of a funeral guild. 

Tertullian in tracing this portion of the interior life of the 
Christian association thought evidently of the pagan guilds, 
for he there makes the same allusion and cites one of them in 
the same chapter; but in the beginning it seems certain that 
he thought of all and not only of the funeral guilds. In 
effect the traits of resemblance, which he cites, pertain to all 
the Roman guilds. Moreover, and this is important, he tracesa 
parallel between the guilds and the Christian church, and his 
parallel has for its end to show the superiority of the Christians, 
far from making them seem like the pagans. With each trait 
there is a difference in favor of the Christians. ‘‘Our chiefs 
are the old men most virtuous, elected for their virtue; they 
are not paid as the presidents of the pagan guilds, who try to 
buy that honor. We have atreasury filled by monthly assess- 
ments, but they are facultative, the rich pay and the poor are 
exempted. These funds are a sacred deposit; they are not 
consecrated to orgies, but to works of charity. We have ban- 
quets, but they are frugal; they are fraternal reunions, love- 
feasts, not drinking bouts. We inter at common expense, by 
means of the silver turned in by the rich; not all are brothers, 
only the unfortunate. We nourish, we help the poor, the 
sick and the orphans, the ship-wrecked, the exiled, the pris- 
oners.”” One can see, the parallel is plain, that each trait shows 
the superiority of the Christian, and that the works of charity 
far from being common to pagans and Christians, are one of 
the superiorities of the last, of whom even their enemies say: 
‘‘See how they love each other, for they are ready to die one 
for the other.” ‘These cries which conceal the anger of the 
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pagans only prove that the conduct of the Christians was to 
them something new, strange, and incomprehensible, of 
which they had no idea and which they could not imitate. 
Thus, far from giving us an ideaof pagan guilds, the passage 
of Tertullian shows in what way they differ from the Christian 
communities. He shows admirably the new spirit which 
animated them. It was their religion which inspired the 
Christians; it taught them that they were brothers and that 
they ought to help each other, that the rich ought to share 
their goods with their brothers in God, who worship one God 
the father, and who have drunk the same spirit of holiness. 

In the second place, we have the testimony of a letter of 
Pliny the Younger to Trajan and the Emperor’s answer. 
Pliny was sent to Bithynia probably in the year 111 as impe- 
rial legate to reorganize that province, which had been badly 
managed heretofore by the government consuls. According 
to the instructions received before his departure he prohibited 
by edict all the guilds because they had incited disorder in 
many towns, but Amisus, a town free and federated, had asso- 
ciations called eranes (of which she had many) and which 
she demanded the right to maintain. * * * ‘The governor 
allowed them to live if the Amiseniens would contribute 
assessments, not to excite trouble and illicit reunions, but to 
relieve the misery of the poor. * * * But granting that 
guilds of Amisus and all those of this epoch had been societies 
of mutual aid, can one conclude that in Rome and in the 
Occident the professional and funeral guilds had a like aim? 
Evidently no. The Greek world differed from the Roman 
world. More civilized than her conqueror she had preserved 
a great part of her institutions; and the government of cor- 
porations in particular was very different from that in the 
Latin countries. One found here few professional guilds, 
save in a few villages, and perhaps no funeral guilds. We 
are then in the presence of an institution peculiar to the 
Greeks, perhaps to Asia Minor, but unknown in the Occident. 
In Bithynia Trajan said formally that the guilds must be 
prohibited, whatever their nature, in all the towns under the 
Roman law. ‘This observation suffices to scatter the argu- 
ment drawn from the letters of Pliny and Trajan. 

Victor Duruy, whose tendency is to present the civilization 
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of the Roman Empire in most pleasing colors, alleges the 
analogy of the military guilds of Lambese. ‘*These guilds,” 
he said, had instituted by the assessment of their members 
veritable treasuries of aid and it is not rash to conclude from 
this fact that the civil corporations had planned like institu- 
ons.” * ° But the treasuries of the military guilds at 
Lambese were not, properly speaking, treasuries of relief. 
These societies were not charitable associations. They were 
societies of mutual assurance, instituted to take care, for one 
thing, of the funeral expenses, and for the other, the expenses 
which the military career alone entailed. It is probable also 
that the associates turned more into the treasury than it 
restored to most of them, and they received all the same 
amount, at least the sepulchre. It was not a matter of 
charity, but of mutual assurance. * * * Can any one 
then argue from the example of the college of Lambese that 
like institutions existed in the civil corporations, in the pro- 
fessional and funeral guilds? Assuredly no. The difference 
is too great between the situation of artisans and that of sol- 
diers to compare one with the other. 

Thus, then, neither the analogy of the Christian communities 
described by Tertullian nor that of the evanes of Amisus of 
which Pliny speaks, nor that of the guilds of Lambese, of 
which we have preserved the statutes, prove anything con- 
cerning the professional, funeral or religious guilds of the 
Roman Empire. One has sought in vain for testimony among 
the writers. Itis not astonishing that the writers do not 
speak of these guilds, and their silence must not be taken 
as proof. For if we had only these writings we should 
know nothing or next to nothing of these guilds, but 
we have another kind of document, which in spite of their 
fragmentary nature abound in testimony, positive and pre- 
cise; these are the inscriptions: The Corpus Juscriptionum 
Latinarum contains nearly two thousand inscriptions which 
relate to guilds of all sorts, but among these there are a great 
number which ought to speak of the charitable aim of the 
Roman guilds, if this aim had existed, but as they do not 
speak of it we have to conclude that charity was strange to 
them. 

In the first place many of these inscriptions make known 
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the different uses which the guilds made of their common 
funds. ‘These funds came primarily from monthly contribu- 
tions. Inthe funeral guilds, the assessments had a precise 
and exact destination imposed by the law, namely, to take 
care of the funeral rites. * * * The professional and mili- 
tary promised equally a sum for the funeral rites. 

It is evident too, that the guilds frequently used their 
funds for the acquisition or adornment of their guild 
house or their temple, for a place of burial or a monument to 
the dead, for the worship of the dead, for the religious feasts, 
for the honor decreed to their patrons, dignitaries, benefactors, 
to whom they often built statues, and finally and above all for 
the feasts of the guild which were sacred banquets, celebrated 
in memory of the dead, or on occasion of religious fetes. 
Naturally the monthly assessment did not suffice for all these 
expenses. It also happened often that the guilds collected 
extraordinary assessments; the members gave them voluntarily 
or they were imposed by a decree of the general assembly; 
sometimes to make honorable funeral rites to a _ pro- 
tector, sometimes to construct a guild house or a monu- 
ment, sometimes to erect a statue to a god or to a generous 
citizen. The testimonies are numerous and not one speaks of 
funds thus collected to assist an unfortunate member, sick or 
the victim of an accident. 

To speak truly this is not astonishing. The inscriptions 
could not have preserved the traces of these subscriptions un- 
less they had:served to help erect the monuments. But the 
guilds had another source of revenue, the most abundant of 
all, that is, the donations and legacies, the gifts of all kinds, 
which they received from their magistrates, their rich asso- 
ciates, their protectors and protectresses, called patroni and 
patron, and generous citizens, who interested themselves in 
their prosperity. One constructed a guild house or a temple, 
another repaired or adorned it; this one gavea place of burial, 
that one made a present of a statue of a god, or an object of 
furniture, perhaps to ornament the guild house. Inscriptions 
furnish us examples by the hundreds; for to flatter the vanity 
of a generous donor and to encourage him to continue, his 
name and his gifts were inscribed upon the objects he had 
donated. But what interest us especially here are the dona- 
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tions and legacies of the revenues of capital, of furniture, of 
ground, and of houses, with which one favored most 
frequently corporations of all kinds, especially the profes- 
sional guilds. Since the time of Marcus Aurelius all 
authorized guilds could receive legacies. ‘These sums thus 
given from hand to hand or by will were often very consider- 
able. * * * ‘The inscriptions prove that it became a gen- 
eral custom to make like gifts to corporations of all kinds. 
The patron chosen by the guild, the dignitary elected by 
it thus showed their recognition. The rich brothers gave 
this testimony of their attachment to the society of which 
they were a part and which was to them a family larger than 
their own, a city less vast and more loved than their native 
town. The rich citizens at this prosperous epoch gave thus 
the proof of their devotion to their fellow citizens; their vanity 
was flattered, for generally their gifts were engraved upon 
the pedestal of the statue which the guild erected to the bene- 
factor, who also met the expense. 

What was the destination of these gifts and legacies, often 
very considerable, which one encounters in such great 
numbers? Nearly always they were made under condition that 
the benefactors should prescribe the use of the funds which 
they established. They were veritable endowments which 
they established: they wished to celebrate forever at a fixed 
date a religious or a funeral feast. Very often the guild 
wished to make a fete of the birthday of the donor or of a 
member of his family, sometimes also the birthday of an em- 
peror designated. ‘The Romans made much of the importance 
of this anniversary; they held even more to receiving funeral 
honors after their death, at certain days of the year sacred to 
the worship of the dead. Generally the surviving relatives 
performed this duty, but the family might die out or become 
negligent, and it was believed to be more safe to trust to these 
corporations which seemed likely to live always. One estab- 
lished an income and stipulated that in case of the negligence 
of the guild the income should pass to another corporation or 
return to the family: in this way a man thought he was not 
likely to be forgotten. These anniversaries of mourning 
are very numerous, and were instituted for the giver, his 
family or his friends; those made free, established them for 
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their patrons. Other benefactors gave to a guild for the 
maintenance of a tomb, or of a statue they had built, or for 
the celebration of a religious feast. 

The guilds accepted with pleasure. In fact what was 
demanded by them was to unite on fixed days, either in the 
guild-house or at the monument, there to make solemn sacri- 
fices or libations on the tomb or on the altar of a god; then 
the religious or funeral solemnity continued with a sacred 
feast, which was, as we know, an act of devotion and an ob- 
ligatory part of all fetes among the Romans. After this 
fashion, many guilds had to celebrate annually a series of 
banquets at fixed dates, which one sees who reads the lists of 
these feasts in their statutes. The guild of Esculapius and 
Hygeia had seven; that of Diana and Antinous had six; one 
Collegium Silvani in Lucania had five; and these were guilds 
of the poor people. It was the same of the artisans; a frag- 
ment of the rules of the Roman workers in ivory and ebony 
mentions seven annual feasts and we know of three among 
the fishers and diversin the Tiber. Often the feast was suc- 
ceeded by gifts, that is‘ to say, by distributions of silver or 
food made among the associates, which each could carry away 
and which often served to make another banquet. 

Such was the prescribed use, under penalty of fine or for- 
feiture of all these donations. Are not those who maintain 
that the Roman guilds busied themselves with charity, sur- 
prised that among so many gifts not one should be made to 
permit the guilds to help the poor, the sick, and the orphans? 
Is it not astonishing that among so many inscriptions which 
relate the donations made to the guilds, we cannot find one 
which mentions sums given with a charitable view? This is 
explained only when it is admitted that the guilds did not 
think of aiding their indigent associates: in this case, it could 
not come to the mind of any one to procure means for this end. 

It will be said that in founding anniversaries of birth and 
mourning the donors were guided by their own interest. 
Without doubt: but in the first place the sums given were 
often much greater than the charges imposed, and then a mul- 
titude of gifts are sometimes given at once, and also those of 
which the givers exact no profit or honor to themselves: all 
the benefit was to the guild. Others demand that a feast be 
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made on their anniversary, but add other funds for celebrat- 
ing feasts which do not interest them personally. They 
wished to give pleasure to their brothers, and to be useful to 
them. Assuredly, if funds were necessary to the guilds to 
aid their unfortunate members, these benefactors would not 
have failed to give and assign that end to their liberality. 

Pious legacies and gifts become very frequent in the 
second and third centuries, and they are designed 
for other works of benevolence and to work of pub- 
lic usefulness of all kinds. This is one of the signs 
by which one sees how much more prosperous was this 
epoch, and how much the citizens were attached to 
their municipalities. But the professional guilds occupied 
a considerable place in their city; many of them ren- 
dered great services there and often the magistrates and the 
rich citizens interested themselves in them. However, one 
cannot think that their liberality was due to anything else 
than vanity or a desire for popularity. Why? Without 
doubt, because the guilds did not regard themselves as insti- 
tions to relieve misery, because they did not busy themselves 
with benevolence, and because they did not come from the 
spirit of one who could do it. 

It will be asked if these frequent feasts, these distributions 
of food and silver which came so often were not a means used 
to help the poor, and a means more effective as the number of 
these feasts and distributions multiplied without end. 
Certainly, it must be admitted that in these feasts and dis- 
tributions returning at fixed dates or brought about by occa- 
sions, the brothers found some aid. ‘‘These gifts which each 
takes home,” says Gaston Boissier, ‘tare very useful to the 
poor and help them to live.” ‘‘These gifts, to take them by 
their results rather than their principle, have often the same 
effect as the aid which a charitable man distributes to the un- 
fortunate; these eternal feasts which the protector gives must 
diminish their own expenses; they find there as much profit 
as pleasure.’ 


, 


But G. Boissier himself well appreciates these 
distributions from the point of view where we have placed 
them. They were not really alms, a giftofcharity. The char- 
itable intention did not exist there at all; we say more, the in- 
tention to help did not exist in the guild or in the benefactor. 
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What proves it in evidence, as G. Boissier observes, is that 
the benefactors often make a distinction between the members. 
They give more to one and less to others, and whom do they 
favor? They are precisely these who have the least need, 
or who have none at all; the patrons, presidents, and other 
dignitaries. The plebeian of the guild always came at the 
end. We find many instances of this. If these feasts and 
distributions had been as an assistance, each would have 
received according to his need, but this was the ordinary way 
of celebrating a religious feast, and no one thought of charity. 
The distinction made was an honor accorded to the magis- 
trates of the guild and to its patrons, and this custom was 
adopted by the church to recompense the zealof priests. Ter- 
tullian attests this. 

It cannot then be maintained that the guilds or their bene- 
factors organized all these feasts and distributions with a 
charitable intention. These banquets were a religious act, ac- 
companying ordinarily all feasts. If they procured profit to their 
members by being so often repeated, they aided more often 
in binding them together in bonds of fraternity and, we must 
say, this fraternity seemed very great in many corporations. 
The industrial guilds were friendly and religious associations, 
much more than professional or political ones. Each guild 
was a great family: if the brothers were not united by ties of 
blood, they were joined by the community of trade, or interest, 
and of social condition; like the family, they had a common 
house, common feasts, celebrated in honor of the gods or the 
dead. One sees many proofs of the devotion the associates 
had for each other: they made gifts and legacies totheir guild, 
and on their tomb one reads: ‘‘Prus tn collegio.” 

It seems then that they were in a good way to become char- 
itable associations, but we do not believe that they became 
such. They did not become so because they were not ani- 
mated by the Christian spirit. G. Boissier, who-has studied 
the subject, arrives at these negative conclusions: ‘‘It can at 
least be said that in a fixed or regular manner the Roman 
guilds never became entirely societies of mutual aid. In this 
way of benevolence and humanity where they were advanced 
so far, they did not reach the limit. It was, however, 
nothing but the time which prevented their accomplishing this 
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last progression; if during these two centuries when they had 
been so flourishing they did not think to use their funds ‘to 
give bread to the poor, to bring up orphans, and to care for 
the aged,’ it is that it was not in their nature to doit. The 
Emperor Julian proves this when he attributes the success of 
Christianity to the care taken of strangers and the poor, and 
when he recommends to the priests of his religion to build 
hospitals and distribute aid to the poor of all classes. This 
is a manifest proof that the pagan associations did not do this 
and that they approached charity without reaching it.” 

In résumé, the Roman guilds had organized to secure to 
their members mutual assurance of a decent funeral, but they 
did not aid them in the needs or reverses of life; they did not 
even practice purely human benevolence. It would be very 
interesting to know if the progress of Christianity, especially 
rapid in the inferior classes, would have transformed these 
guilds and inspired them with a new spirit. But its influence 
upon them cannot be stated. We believe that it was nothing, 
because the Christians deserted the pagan guilds: they had a 
horror of the worship of the false gods practiced by them, and 
they wished to be buried by the side of their brothers in the 
the faith. The funeral guilds thus disappeared little by 
little: in the fourth century we do not find any trace of them 
and this explains that Marcien who mentions a decree of the 
Senate rendered formerly in their favor does not speak of their 
funeral aim: the guilds of the poor people still existed, but 
they had lost their ancient character. As to the professional 
guilds, they contained in the fourth century a host of 
Christians; for no one could withdraw from them, since they 
had become obligatory and hereditary: the members must 
remain there, and their children must enter. They were then 
in the service of the State and the cities, overwhelmed with 
taxes, ruined and incapable of doing anything else than meet- 
ing their crushing obligations. They also were changed; 
nothing proves that they had longer a worship or that they 
cared for the funeral rites. To relieve all misery, the church 
triumphant had created a great number of special institutions 
which were designated under the names of drephotrophia, 
xenodochia, orphanotrophia, ptochotrophia, and which received 
the civil authorization or Constantine. J. P. WALTZING. 





THE WORKING-MAN AND IMMIGRATION. 


T seems to be a popular impression, especially among poli- 
ticians, that those citizens of this American republic who 
are citizens by adoption and not by inheritance, must neces- 
sarily be opposed to any and all change in our immigration 
laws, more especially if that change be in the nature ofa 
restriction. The ‘‘foreign vote”—so called—must be catered 
to, it must be coddled and humored like a spoiled child; or, 
perhaps better, it must be handled gingerly as if it werea 
bomb which an incautious word were likely to explode, deal- 
ing political death and destruction to the party of the rash 
speaker. 

It is probably true that a part of this ‘foreign vote” is at 
once antagonized by any talk of restricting immigration; but 
it is also true that this part is of the lowest, most ignorant, 
and altogether undesirable part of the community. Unfor- 
tunately, however, this ignorant, vicious, and undesirable citi- 
zen is, thanks to the early fathers of liberty, almost at once 
the equal at the primaries and at the polls, of the intelligent 
student of political science,—and is much more likely to be 
found there. 

Some of our Northern Congressmen are undoubtedly depend- 
ent on the ‘‘foreign vote” for their election, and many others be- 
lieve themselves to be thus dependent; to such, ‘‘Immigration” 
is a bugaboo and little help can be expected from them. 
They are apt to hold their personal interests so near to them 
that the welfare of the community at large which lies just 
beyond, is entirely hidden from their view. They are glad of 
any opportunities which may be given them to speak for what 
they are pleased to call the ‘‘honest hard working immigrant 
who seeks a home for himself and his family in the land of 
freedom,” etc., etc. And we may be sure that remarks to this 
effect are not allowed to fall and die upon barren places, but 
are carefully reprinted and distributed among the zealous 
Congressman’s foreign constituents. 

Even granting, however, that our suppositious Congressman 
is honest in his zeal for the immigrant, is he correct in his 
contentions? 

(363 ) 
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What are the character and influence of this foreign ele- 
ment which he represents, and of the immigrants to whom he 
refers? 

Regarding the restriction of immigration, is not this foreign 
element certainly as much concerned as any other element of 
the population? 

What effect has immigration on wages and on the standard 
of living set by the American working-man? 

Is the ‘‘working-man” who shares the Congressman’s solici- 
tude in even a larger degree than the foreign voter, interested 
in immigration? 

We would say that though he may not as yet be greatly 
interested in the subject, he certainly is concerned whether 
he knows it or not, and he must soon be interested as well. 

This is a large subject, but we will consider a few details 
briefly. 

The census of 1890 shows that 37% per cent. of the entire 
white population of the United States is either foreign born or 
of foreign parentage, and that all but about 6 per cent. of these 
foreigners are in the Northern and Northwestern States. As 
about 76 per cent. of the entire population is in these same 
States, this means that very nearly one-half of our Northern 
population and three-eighths of our entire white population, is 
either directly foreign or is foreign within one generation. 

This very large element can not but have some influence in 
shaping the affairs, economic and otherwise, of this Nation; 
and if this influence be not in harmony with American insti- 
tutions and the American standard of living, the worse for 
the Nation. When the alien declares his intention of becom- 
ing a citizen, ‘‘renounces forever all allegiance to any foreign 
prince or potentate,” and swears to support the Constitution 
of the United States, his point of interest, if he is to bea 
good citizen, at once changes. He is no longer an Irishman, 
a German, a Bohemian, but an American. His interests now 
are in and for this country—his country none the less because 
it is his by adoption. He is interested in protecting his coun- 
try and his home from invasion of any sort—as much from 
a horde of undesirable immigrants, as from the dread cholera 
or an armed enemy. He is interested in keeping up wages 
and in keeping down vice and crime, and in promoting the 
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general prosperity and happiness of the community. He is as 
vitally concerned in all these thing's as any native born citizen, 
In fact there should be no distinction, politically or otherwise, 
between a native born and a foreign born citizen. Both are 
citizens—Americans—and as such their interests in the wel- 
fare of their country are one. 

The American working-man, whatever may have been the 


country of his birth, should be more interested than any other 


citizen in the matter of immigration, because he is more 
directly influenced by it and more quickly feels its effects. 
About 30 per cent. of the persons engaged in the manufactur- 
ing, mechanical and mining industries in the United States 
are of foreign birth, and doutbless as many more are of foreign 
parentage. The policy of this government has been contin- 
uously for the past thirty-five years, to protect the American 
manufacturer directly and the American working-man indi- 
rectly, from foreign competition in products. At the same 
time, it somewhat paradoxically allows the alien laborer to 
come to this country at will, where he may share all the 
advantages of the American, and where he will at once be in 
direct competition with him for the opportunity to work. 

Of late years the immigrants who have come here have rep- 
resented a very different type from those of thirty or forty 
years ago. ‘They are of a decidedly lower scale in life. They 
are not used to the American way of living, and they do not 
seem to care to imitate it. They have no idea of bringing up 
their families‘after the American custom. They do not 
appreciate the institutions of a free land; they care nothing 
for the public schools, and very little whether their children 
receive any education at all. They appear to have no desire 
for the comforts they might easily have, but are content to 
live ina way that no native American would endure com- 
placently. They have no desire to own a home, to become 
a part of the community. The object of many of them is 
merely to save enough money to enable them to return to their 
old homes where they can live in idleness for the remainder 
of their lives. To attain this end, each member of the family 
must contribute his labor, the earnings usually going to a 
common fund; and in the mean time they live more like cattle 
than like human beings, with little or no regard for the sani- 
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tation or the common decencies of life. As examples of this 
class may be mentioned the French-Canadians of New Eng- 
land, the Hungarians and Slavs in Perinsylvania and other 
mining districts, and the Italians in many places. The effect 
in the labor market of such competition as this is apparent. 
The axiom that the base metal will drive out the good, is 
equally true when applied to this class of labor. 


To quote Prof. Richmond Mayo-Smith, ‘‘the reason these 
imported laborers can displace the American by taking lower 
wages, is that they live in a way which it is impossible for 
the native workman to imitate, and which it would be a mis- 
fortune for the civilization of the community if he should.”* 


The census of 1890 shows that 44 per cent. of all the foreign 
born,—not including those of foreign parentage,—live in 124 
principal cities of the United States, those cities undoubtedly 
being where the greater part of the manufacturing of the 
country is done, where labor is most in demand, where the 
supply is also greatest, and where competition is most active. 
The endeavors of most State Bureaus of Immigration, and of 
most of the laws hitherto passed to facilitate immigration, 
have been to induce immigrants to take up land from the 
Government, or to settle in the more sparsely populated sec- 
tions of the West. In spite of these efforts, however, we find 
nearly half the foreign born population in 124 certain cities, 
and in these same cities are 48 per cent. of all the Germans in 
the United States, 56 per cent. of all the Irish, 57 per cent. of 
the Poles, 58 per cent. of the Russians, 48 per cent. of the 
Bohemians, 58 per cent. of the Spaniards, and 59 per cent. of 
the Italians. 

While immigration in 1893 was more than double what it 
was thirty years ago, it has also undergone a yery noticeable 
and significant change in character. From 1820 to 1870, 
about 50 per cent. of the immigrants were from the United 
Kingdom, while the countries of Southern Europe—lItaly, 
Russia, Poland and Austro-Hungary,—furnished scarcely 
one-half of 1 per cent. ‘This had increased to 32 per cent. of 
the total immigration in 1890, and 40 per cent. in 1892, the 
following table giving the figures: 


*Emigration and Immigration. Richmond Mayo-Smith: page 131. 
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No. of Immigrants decade ending 1870. 1890. Years 1891-2. 
Austro-Hungary 300,817 130,887 
Bohemia 47,265 20,293 
SO EP Orr eee ree .20,027 51,806 60,796 
Russia 2 201,374 121,439 
Italy 307,309 138,192 


The total immigration from these countries up to and includ- 
ing 1880, exceeded by only a few thousand that of the single 
year 1892. It is seen that this immigration has increased 
from practically nothing in 1870 to two-fifths of total'in 1892, 
and a little investigation may develop some interesting facts 
regarding these people. It is of importance to the good 
people of this country to know something about the half 
million immigrants from these countries who landed on our 
shores in 1891-2 and of the influences they brought with them. 

Immigration from Great Britain and Northern Europe in- 
dicates that the families keep well together, the percentage 
of males and females being nearly equal. The proportion of 
males is much larger from the countries of Southern Europe, 
Italy sending the largest proportion of any country, 79.4 per 
cent. of its total number. Italy also sends us the largest per- 
centage of persons past the prime of life. 

In spite of the wholesale naturalization carried on at 
election time about one third of the foreign born males over 21 
years of age have not been naturalized,—are not citizens— 
and of these, one-third do not speak the English language. 

The census of 1890 shows that of the crime committed in 
the United States by white men and women whose nativity is 
known, 43.19 per cent. is chargeable to native element, and 
56.81 per cent. to foreign element. Of the white paupers who 
were inmates of almshouses in the United States in 1890, 
41.56 per cent. comes of native and 58.44 per cent. of foreign 
parents. The Secretary of State of New York reported in 
1887, that there were in county poorhouses in that State, 9,172 
native and 9,288 foreign born paupers, and in city poorhouses 
there were 18,001 native, and 34,167 foreign born paupers. 

The question of illiteracy is one of the most important 
relating to the assimilation of the immigrants to American 
ideas, and it is one upon which there is least information 
attainable at this time. Of the native white population of 
the United States, 8.7 per cent. were illiterate in 1880, and 
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6.2 per cent. in 1890; while of the foreign born, 12 per cent. 
were illiterate in 1880, and 13.1 per cent. in 1890; showing 
that the standard of the native element had materially im- 
proved, while that of the foreign element had deteriorated. 
No statistics of illiteracy of immigrants by nationalities 
have been kept prior to the year beginning July 1, 1894, but 
the report of the Superintendent of Immigration for 1893 
shows that of the 359,153 immigrants over 15 years of age, 
57,897 could not read, 59,582 could not write, and 61,038 could 
neither read nor write avy language. In the report for 1892, 
is given a table of illiteracy in Europe, and while it is by no 


means conclusive as regards emigration, it may be safely 


assumed that the immigrants who reach us from these 
countries would not tend to lower this percentage: 

In 1888 in Eng., Scotl’d & Wales, 8 pr. ct. pop. above 10 yrs. illiterate 
Set ISSG a IPSIAUG. 6.6.56.<4.ssesicc esc ma re 2% “ 

In 1886 in Austro-Hungary = Ss 10: “ ee 

In 1886 in Italy (upper) id ee e, . = 


In 1886 in Italy (lower)........... 72 ‘s iG. se 
Bat A606 GA WASRIG as sos isa sacs ee 80 ‘* entire pop’ln were illiterate. 


In commenting upon this subject, the Superintendent says 
in this same report, ‘‘an educational test of an immigrant, if 
it is confined to the rudimentary branches, is not un-Ameri- 
can, for the public school is the most distinctively American 
institution we have, and an educational test ought to be the 
most American test.” This argument is made the stronger 
by the fact that it is not proposed in the new immigration or 
naturalization measures, to require the immigrant to read or 
write the English language, but merely that of the country 
from which he comes, or the land of his birth. Itis held that 
with the assistance of the large number of newspapers pub- 
lished in the United States in foreign languages, an immi- 
grant who could read some language, would more readily 
become familiar with American ideas and purposes. Statistics 
show that less than 3 per cent. of the persons who cannot read 
at 16 years of age, ever succeed in learning. 

No better commentary on the character of the citizens whom 
we are receiving year by year with open arms, can be given 
than statistics on occupations. The Bureau of Immigration 
classifies the occupations as ‘‘professional, skilled, miscel- 
laneous, not stated, and without occupation.” These sta- 
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tistics show that one immigrant in 200 had a profession, one 
in ten was a skilled workman, and the remaining nine-tenths 
were of ‘‘unskilled” or ‘‘no occupation.” The figures are: 

Occupation of Immigrants, decade 1881-1890. Years 1891-2. 
Professional 27,006 (.005 per cent.) 6,105 (.005 per cent.) 
Skilled 540,411 (.103 per cent.) 105,171 (.09 per cent.) 
Miscellaneous.......2,079,135 (.396 per cent.) 514,615 (.434 per cent.) 
No occupation 557,512 (.471 per cent.) 

The class ‘‘professional” includes actors, artists, clergy- 
men, lawyers, musicians, physicians, and teachers. The 
class ‘‘skilled” includes all the principal trades, most of which, 
if not all, are organized into Trades Unions here. ‘The class 
‘‘miscellaneous” includes, in the order of their number, 
laborers, farmers, servants, merchants, (mostly peddlers.) 
Much the larger class, nearly one-half of the whole number, 
is made up of those who have no occupation or who do not 
state it. Of this number, however, (decade 1881-90) 1,767,284 
were females, and 597,715 of the males were under 15 years of 
age, which leaves 253,062 males who are not even classed as 
laborers, and who in the words of the Chief of the Bureau of 
Statistics, ‘‘are unskilled: and untrained in any vocation, and 
are probably unprepared to contribute much of industry, ex- 
perience or ability, to the welfare of the community of which 
they become a part.” Continuing he says, ‘‘if the classifica- 
tion by occupation of the males alone for the year 1892 be 
considered, it will be found that the professional and skilled 
classes together, contributed 13.03 per cent., the miscellaneous 
57.57 per cent., while 29.40 per cent. were without any occu- 
pation whatever.” 

About 50,000 skilled and professional workmen came here 
in 1892, but to this large number of men who at once began 
seeking a means of subsistance at their several trades, must be 
added nearly six times as many men physically capable of earn- 
ing a living, but who have not even the capital of knowledge 
or ability in any special craft, and whose average cash capital, 
(as shown by the report which follows, ) was $20.09. 

In the report of the Superintendent of Immigration for 1892, 
is given a very interesting table of the amount of money 
brought by immigrants, which is quoted here in a condensed 
form: 


“The 152,360 immigrants above 20 years of age who arrived at the 
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port of New York during the six months ending June 30, 1892, brought 
$3,060,908.05, the average being $20.09 per capita. 5,814 immigrants 
brought more than $100 each, and 146,546 brought less than $100 each. 
Immigrants from France brought the largest amount of money per 
capita, the average being $55.67. Switzerland follows next with an 
average per capita of $44.01. Wales follows close, with an average of 
$43.06; Germany next with $35.42. Hungary, Italy and Poland brought 
the lowest average amount of cash of any countries contributing to 
our population. They are within a fraction of the same average per 
capita, Poland being $12.31, Italy $11.77, and Hungary $11.42. The 
figures disclose an average per capita from Russian immigrants of 
$22.10. The immigrants from Russia have the widest variations in 
financial condition, of any people who come to our country. Of the 
9,639 immigrants who arrived, 333 brought more than $100 each, several 
of these bringing considerable sums, one bringing $25,000. All these 
were men conducting a prosperous business in Russia, and were driven 
from home on account of persecution, and who had converted their 
large estates into the cash they could secure, and fled the country. 
The 9,306 Russians who brought less than $100 were nearly all desti- 
tute. Very few of them had sufficient money to pay their passage to 
their destination in the interior of the country; the vast majority of 
them came on tickets furnished by the ‘Baron Hirsch Fund.’ The 
$3,060,908.05 is a very considerable sum of money to be brought into 
our country by new citizens, but when distributed among 152,360 per- 
sons, it becomes an inconsiderable amount. $20.09, the average 
amount of money per capita, cannot be considered a reasonable amount 
of money for the average immigrant to commence life with, in a new 
country.’’ 


The census of 1890 places the per capita wealth of the 
United States at $1,010. If the 152,360 immigrants con- 
sidered in the foregoing report had brought with them this 
average instead of the amount they did bring, the wealth of 
the country would have been increased by $153,883,600, in- 
stead of $3,060,908. 

There is undoubtedly in the table Occupations, and in the 
subject of Money brought by Immigrants, matter worthy the 
attention of every citizen, not the least interested of whom is 
the “‘laboring man.” No one will dispute the fact that, upon 
the whole, wages have been much higher, and still are higher, 
in this country than in Europe, and the lot of the working 
man is easier here thanthere. Heand his family can live more 
comfortably and more independently here. Here are free 
schools for his children, and many advantages easily within 
their reach, that were never even thought of for himself in 
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the land of his birth. It is easily possible for him to become 
a land owner. Here he has no military duty to perform; his 
time is his own for labor, for profit, and for the pursuit of 
happiness. To a knowledge of these facts is undoubtedly 
due a large part of our immigration. But who can say how 
long these privileges will, nay, can continue within his reach, 
if year by year, from a quarter to a half million men are 


added by immigration to those already here, and almost—in 
many cases—fighting for an opportunity to work for their 
living? ‘The Trades Unions struggle desperately to keep up 
the scale of wages, without apparently taking into consid- 
eration the fact that our already large supply is constantly 
being augmented by newcomers. The law of supply and de- 
mand enters as fully into the question of labor and of wages, 
as it does into any commercial commodity. Capital naturally 
avails itself of the abundance of labor, and vice versa, labor 
of its scarcity. The industries of this country are constantly 
developing and expanding, but if the status of the working 
man is to remain the same, zezw work must be found daz/y, 
sufficient for 901 men, that being the average number of male 
immigrants landing daily from 1881 to 1892. And this does 
not take into consideration the natural increase of our own 
population, which is said to be about 1,500,000 a year. 
Assuming that one-half of these are males, 2,000 of our own 
citizens are daily entering the field of labor for the first time. 
Thus, on the basis of recent immigration, we have nearly 
3,000 men, all‘told, to be provided with mew work, each day. 
The conditions that exist today are such that labor is bidding 
against labor, and the result is almost sure to be a deterior- 
ation of the American standard. ‘That standard has been, 
and, upon the whole, is still high, and the American has the 
advantage of a good start; but the supply of the baser mate- 
rial is well nigh inexhaustible, and it is always more difficult 
to raise than lower the level. 

A very interesting and valuable report was recently made 
by Mr. Carroll D. Wright, United States Commissioner of 
Labor, of an investigation in the slum districts of the cities of 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Chicago, in which 
the native and foreign born population were compared. The 
districts canvassed for this report by no means contained the 
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entire slum population of these cities. The population of the 
districts canvassed was, in 1890, 77,386, while from reliable 
estimates the total slum population of the same cities is about 
seven times that number. ‘The districts, however, are fairly 
representative of the city slums, and are thought to be indica- 
tive of the conditions existing elsewhere. 

Percentage foreign born in City at large. In slum districts. 
PPRROPO 6s. 5cuic on voces 15.88 per cent of total. 40.21 per cent. 
Philadelphia kien - 2 
Chicago 40.98 ote CO 

oe 62.58 se ee 


To go back one generation, we find, taking the average of 
the four cities, that 11.79 per cent. of the persons in the slum 
districts are of native, and 88.21 per cent of foreign parent- 
age—in the case of New York the percentage of foreign 
parentage rising to 95.23. 

Regarding illiteracy, the report shows a great contrast, not 
only between the city at large and the slum district, but be- 
tween the native and foreign born in the slums. 


PERCENTAGE OF ILLITERATES. 


In city at large— In slum district— 
RIUIMIONGS «66 6.cis5..4 cdsnsecasic 9.79 Native...... 8.13 Foreign 
PULA IA « 6:5:5.0:000ssieeie sels 4.97 a 6: OOS a 
RCN i abs a Varese ccrslacarere fi aiaceaacete 4.63 5.64 
BUOW MOR as 6 dnc wiciesstws a5e0 7.69 


Of those in the slums who are illiterate, .09 per cent. are 
native and 91 per cent. foreign born. The countries of 
Austro-Hungary, Poland, Russia, and Italy contribute 72.27 
per cent. of this 91 per cent., Italy alone furnishing nearly 
one-half. In New York, 79.75 per cent. of the foreign born 
illiterates come from the last named country. 

Thus it is seen that while 44 per cent. of total foreign born 
population of the United States was in 124 certain cities, in 
the slums were from 40 to 62 per cent, that from 30 to 57 per 
cent of these could neither read nor write, and that nearly 75 
per cent of these illiterates came from four countries of South- 
ern Europe. 

The smaller number of people required to support a saloon 
in the slum districts—or the greater number of saloons re- 
quired to support the people—does not augur too well for the 
respectability and character of this part of the community. 
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Saloons in the city at large. In the slum district. 
Baltimore. .... .1 saloon toevery 228 persons. saloon to 105 persons. 
Philadelphia....1 So ee | (SO aaa “* = ‘ $02 * 
Chicago 212 a <<. See es 
New York 200 ee 7 ae es 

We have now examined some of the more pronounced char- 
acteristics of the men who are landing on our welcoming 
shores by the hundred thousand every year. We find that a 
large number of them eventually reach some of our charitable 
or corrective institutions. We find that one-half of them re- 
main in the larger cities, where the supply of labor almost 
always greatly exceeds the demand. A very large proportion 
of them, as has been seen, gravitate to the slums; can it be 
called a case of ‘‘natural selection?” These are the men who 
bring with them $11 per capita as their entrance fee into the 
land of freedom and plenty which henceforth ‘‘owes them a 
living.” These are the men who, in more than half the cases, 
cannot write their names or read newspapers printed in their 
native tongue; nine out of ten of whom have no trade or pro- 
fession, who are ‘‘the hewers of wood and drawers of water;” 


and whose intelligence is measured, in the large majority of 


cases, by the pick and shovel, and who are, and always will 
be, aliens in fact and in purpose, as well as in tradition. 
Superintendent of Immigration Owen was very conservative 
when he said (Report 1892) that the time had come when the 
country and not the immigrant should be given the benefit of 
any doubt in immigration matters. 

In many inStances this unskilled labor, having mastered the 
simple operations of industrial machinery, goes into the fac- 
tories, driving out the more intelligent labor by reason of its 
willingness to work for lower wages. The French-Canadians 
are an instance of this class of labor, and in New England 
they have very largely supplanted the old operatives. They 
do not, however, take the place of the old inhabitants in the 
social life and welfare of the community. Several trades, 
tailoring and boot and shoe making for example, are now 
very largely in the hands of foreigners, mostly poor Russian and 
Polish Jews. Prof. Mayo-Smith, in writing of this subject 
Says in part, ‘‘the testimony before the Ford Congressional 
Committee was that these new arrivals, entirely destitute, 
ignorant of the language and accustomed to a low style of 
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living, fell at once into the ‘sweater’ system, with its miser- 
able wages, long hours of work, employment of women and 
children, and disregard of all the decencies and health re- 
quirements of life. In New York it was shown that the wages 
of sewing women (at best but meagre) had been reduced by 
the competition of Russian andjPolish men who would work 
for less wages. It is this kind of competition that is unfair 
to our working classes, and a danger to the community. It 
is unfair to ask the working man to compete against labor 
based ona standard of living which we should be unwilling 
to see him adopt.’”* 

France, in 1888, alarmed at the ‘‘large and increasing num- 
ber of foreigners,” adopted laws for their registration, which 
it was hoped would tend to discourage immigration. These 
foreigners at that time constituted 3 per cent. of the total 
population. Here they constituted, at the same time, about 
15 per cent. It should be said that there has been a large de- 
crease in immigration to this country for the fiscal years 1893 
and 1894, owing first to cholera, and later to the panic and 
the business depression here. Still, a large number of immi- 
grants can be better provided for when times are good, fac- 
tories running, and the industries of the country flourishing, 
than can a small number when thousands of men already here 
are out of employment, and are clamoring for work. 

Whenever a measure is introduced in Congress looking to 
an improvement in our immigration or naturalization laws, 
there is always more or less grandiloquent talk about the 
‘‘proud name of American citizen,” a favorite comparison 
being that of ‘‘Roman citizen” at a time when Rome was 
mistress of the world. But such speakers seem to think that 
if the American citizen has now the prestige that his Roman 
prototype once had, it follows that he always will have it, 
without regard to changing conditions from within; and they 


leave us to infer that Roman citizenship could be as easily 
acquired as can that of America, whereas nothing could be 
further from the truth. For many years the alien at Rome 
was outside the pale of the law, and had no rights of life or 
property; and while these severe measures were modified in 


*Emmigration and Immigration, pp. 136-8. 
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course of time it was only at an expense of considerable 
money or service—usually military—that the alien ever at- 
tained the rights of the citizen. And as this privilege in- 
creased in value, the difficulty of obtaining it increased also. 
It is safe to say that a barbarian who appeared at the gates 
of Rome, ignorant of its customs, its language, its laws, with 
but $20.09 in the pocket of his tunic, and who asked to be 
admitted to full citizenship, including eligibility to the Sen- 
ate, might have counted himself fortunate to have escaped 
with his life. 

Would not American citizenship be more highly prized, if 
its acquirement involved on the part of the alien some sacrifice 
of time, money, or labor? 

It has been true in the past, and possibly is true still,:that 
men of other nations upon coming to this country have 
seemed to lose many of their native characteristics, and to 
have become, henceforth, Americans. This regeneration of 
all the kindred of the earth into a distinctly new and different 
type, the genus Americanus, has excited the wondering com- 
ment of the world. Hitherto the assimilation of this con- 
glomerate mass of nations has been achieved without appar- 
ent loss to the health of the body politic; but who can say 
how near the health of this body may be to the point where 
it breaks down? Who can say how much longer this assimi- 
lation can continue without impairing the present American 
standard? Indeed, are we so sure that it is not impaired 
already? Considerably more than one-third—probaby two- 
fifths—of our entire population are foreigners by birth or 
within one generation. Can we, as a nation, have absorbed 
this immense number of people without its having a very 
real effect, especially when we remember that statistics show 


conclusively that these people, in the vast majority of cases, 
have been far below the standard of what we are glad to be- 
lieve is that of the American people. We have been strong 
enough to stand the strain thus far. How long can we con- 
tinue to stand it? Joun WarTrous KNIGHT. 





THE BOARD OF CHILDREN’S GUARDIANS OF MAR- 
ION COUNTY, INDIANA. 

N 1889 the members of the Indianapolis Charity Organiza- 
I tion Society were deeply interested in a case which had 
been troubling them for some time. A young girl was being 
kept by the prostitute mother ina den of the vilest kind. 
Every attempt had been made by the Society to obtain 
posession of the child without success. Finally at a meeting 
of its members the Rev. Oscar McCulloch proposed that they 
should go before the Legislature and ask for a law covering 
this and similar cases. His plan, formulated without knowl- 
edge of similar experiments elsewhere, was yet the fruit of a 
long and practical experience in charity work, and the law of 
March 9th, 1889, embodying his idea, was adopted by the 
Legislature without material alteration. Briefly stated it 
provides that in all townships of more than 75,000 a board of 
six, three of whom must be women, may be appointed by the 
Circuit court of the county to constitute a body politic and 
corporate to be known as ‘*The Board of Children’s Guardians 
of Township.” The members serve three years each, 
two being elected every year. It is the duty of the board 
whenever it finds cases of children under 15 years of age 
abandoned, neglected, cruelly treated, habitually begging or 
playing truant, or surrounded by bad and contaminating 
influences, to file petition before the Circuit court for the 
custody of such children. Notice of the time of hearing upon 
the petition is always given to parents or persons having cus- 
tody of the children. If the court finds the facts in the peti- 
tion true as stated the child is turned over to the board which 
acts thenceforth as its legal guardian. The parents are 
deprived of all rights. The board provides a temporary 
home for the maintenance, education and moral training of 
the children while in its immediate care. By leave of the 
of the Circuit court it may at any time commit children to 
orphan asylums, the House of Refuge or the Girls’ Reform 
School, or under order of the court the board may cause the 
children to be indentured or adopted without consulting or 
obtaining the consent of parents. A moment’s considera- 
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tion will show that the success or failure of such a law must 
depend largely upon its administration. It is not a device to 
be used indiscriminately. Especially must the court exercise 
great powers of discrimination over cases presented to it. It 
is interesting to know that the first child granted to the 
board was the little girl in whose interest the law was con- 
ceived. 

The opinion of Judge Elliott of the Indiana Supreme court, 
rendered November 15th, 1892, upholding the constitutionality 
of the act has attracted wide interest among lawyers and 


sociologists alike. The test case came up in the following 


shape. The children of a woman who led a life of the gross- 
est debauchery had been given to the board by the Circuit 
court. Later she married again and brought a petition to 
have the decree set aside on the ground that the facts stated 
in the original petition and found by the court were not true, 
and that she had been so distracted in mind and so crazed 
with grief over the loss of her children that she was at the 
time incapable of comprehending or doing anything. Judge 
Elliott’s opinion is a brief but masterly exposition of the rela- 
tions existing between the rights of parents and the rights of 
the State over children. He said, ‘‘Our constitution and our 
laws enacted under it sanction and confirm the great principle 
of the sovereign’s guardianship of the children within the 
dominion of the sovereign. * * * But the equally great 
principle that natural right vests in the parents the custody 
and control of their children is also confirmed and enforced. 
This high and strong natural right yields only when the well- 
fare of society or of the children themselves comes into con- 
flict with it; but when there is such conflict the supreme 
right of guardianship asserts itself for the protection of 
society and the promotion of the welfare of the wards of the 
Commonwealth. * * * Thisstatute was enacted pursuant to 
the great constitutional provision of which we have spoken, and 
violates no constitutional principle, inasmuch as it guards the 
interests and rights of parents by requiring that their children 
shall not be taken from them without a hearing, upon due 
notice, in the courts of the State.” The judgment of the 
lower court was confirmed. 

The work of the board as carried on at present is performed 
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by its six unsalaried members assisted by an attorney, a visit- 
ing agent, a special officer for the city and the matron of the 
Home. It is the duty of the attorney to present and argue 
petitions before the Circuit court and to attend to all the 
board’s legal business. At first this work was performed 
gratuitously, but owing to its great increase, which demanded 
alarge part of the time of one man, a salary is now paid. 
The special officer of the board is invested with police powers 
and spends all his time in detective work about the city, look- 
ing up every case presented to the board, obtaining evidence, 
assisting the attorney in preparing petitions and keeping a 
general lookout for all abused or mistreated children. In 
some respects his duties resemble those of the Massachusetts 
truant and probation officers. The visiting agent of the 
board investigates exhaustively all applications for children, 
using the utmost care in suiting the child to the family and 
vice versa. He must keep informed as to the nature of the 
children held by the board, and arrange as promptly as pos- 
sible for placing them out. After this is done he must visit 
them in their foster homes at least once a year, but at his 
own discretion or by request he may gooftener. An interest- 
ing feature of his work is that in one or two rural towns of 
the State little ‘‘colonies” of his children have grownup. The 
people of these places are educated, as it were, up to the work 
of the board and a healthy public opinion helps to look after 
the interest of the children. Under the Minnesota system the 
State public school employs visiting officers whose duties are 
similar to those of the visiting officer of the Indianapolis 
board. In Michigan, county agents, appointed by the Gov- 
ernor, attend not only to the presenting of the cases of 
dependent and delinquent children to the courts and their 
commitment to the State school, but also to the visiting of 
children placed out in their counties,--the work which in 
Indianapolis is done by a special officer and visiting agent, 
thus being left wholly in the hands of local officers in Michi- 
gan. The matron has charge of ‘the home of the board, which 
is meant to be a temporary domicile for the children until 
they can be placed out. At present the home is located very 
pleasantly in one of the suburbs of Indianapolis. By request 
of the Charity Organization the city school board furnishes 
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a teacher for the children. Unlike the State public schools 
of Minnesota or Michigan, all of whose wards are sound in 
mind and body, the defectives cannot be weeded out before 
being sent to the Indianapolis home, and a few of the latter 
class who are unfit for placing out must be kept there for 
longer or shorter periods until room can be found for them at 
the proper State institutions, which at present are crowded. 

The following figures taken from the last report of the 
board for the year edding March 31st, 1894, may serve to show 
the extent of its work. The number of children involved in 
the 131 cases investigated was 260; 58 cases involving 123 
children were rejected for want of evidence; 32 petitions 
involving 50 children were filed. An improvement has fol- 
lowed in the conditions surrounding 80 out of 123 children 
whose cases were rejected for want of evidence. Out of the 
50 children petitioned for by the board during the year 26 
were given to it, 13 children were not finally disposed 
of at the date of the report, 1 died, 1 was removed from 
the State and only 9 were returned to their parents by the 
judge. During the earlier years of the board’s existence a 
much larger percentage of children were given back to the 
parents by the court, but with greater experience the board 
has become more careful in the use of its great powers, 
the judges are more appreciative of its work and more confident 
of the judgment of its members. The 23 children handed 
over to the board were disposed of as follows: one 
adopted, 15 on trial in homes, one sent to the School for the 
Feeble Minded, 6 left over at the Home. The applications 
for children during the year numbered 151. 

The total number of cases investigated by the board from 
its organization in 1889 to March 31st, 1894, was 553, involv- 
ing 1,046 children, 201 of whom were turned over to it. 17 
of these were adopted, 50 indentured, 36 placed in families 
and now on trial, 12 died, 25 are now at the Home, and the 
remainder were sent-temporarily to various dependent, defec- 
tive or industrial institutions. 11 children were returned 
from homes in which they were placed once, 9 twice and 2 
three times. 

The total expenditure of the board for the year ending 
March 31st, 1894, amounted to $6,861.00, the principal items 
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in which were agent’s expenses, $282.00; agent’s salary, 
$600.00; special officer, one-third, $243.00;* attorney, $300.00; 
board of children, clothing, etc., $3,360.00; matron and ser- 
vant’s wages, $400.00; house furnishing, $1,508.00. The 
County Commissioners supplied $6,425.00, the Charity organ- 
ization of the city, $400.00. ‘The total receipts, including the 
balance for the preceding year, was $7,880. Previous to the 
amendment of the law extending the boards to counties of 
75,000 inhabitants, less money was furnished by the County 
Commissioners and quite a large sum was realized by the 
board from the contributions of friends. 

The statistics quoted above show the number of children 
saved from the most demoralizing surroundings. But other 
results of scarcely less importance may be claimed for the 
work of the board. The following table of Juvenile arrests 
in the city of Indianapolis shows a marked and persistent 
decrease since its establishment: 


WHITE. COLORED. 


—_——_—_—__—_ | ——— TOTAL 
Male |Fem’le| Male | Fem’le | 


In 1888 | | 46 | 
I 63s dies deatcaiehinesRanaewts 74 | 20 
In 1890 57 22 
In 1891 . 3 28 
Pit cdencecusaorisiocameteonens 104 | 5 | 48 


> 


140 
| 106 
| 86 
117 
| 162 


~ 


nw 








Note.—The arrests reported for 1892 include those for November 
and December, 1891, also for the first three months of 1893. The total 
for 1892 alone wonld probably be about 115. 


Truancy and child begging have also been greatly 
diminished. ‘The knowledge that abuse of children by 
parents will be punished by their loss has done much towards 
diminishing cases of this nature. More than this: the success 
of the work has been recognized by extension, and, by that 
sincerest flattery, imitation. The original law provided for 
boards only in townships with a population exceeding 75,000, 
thus limiting their number practically to the one at Indianap- 
olis. But by an amendment passed in 1891 the act was 


*The remaining two-thirds was paid by the city, as he is officer of 
the regular police force detailed for this special duty. 
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changed to read ‘‘Counties having a population of more than 
75,000 as shown by the United States census for the year 
1890,” thus making it possible to establish boards in Vander- 
burg and Vigo counties, in which are located Evansville and 
Terre Haute. Advantage has been taken of the amendment 
by the latter, which since 1892 has had a board closely 
modeled after the one at Indianapolis. Kentucky has also 
passed a similar law and in the winter of 1893-4 a board was 
appointed by the judge for Louisville. At one of the State 
Conferences of Charities a resolution was adopted in favor of 
extending the law to cover counties with a population exceed- 
ceeding 25,000. In Indianapolis itself a marked change has 
taken place in public opinion regarding the board. In spite 
of newspaper sensationalism ever eager to sieze upon 
unfounded charges by parents who had forfeited every right 
of fatherhood or motherhood a strong sentiment has grown 
up in its favor, based upon the conservatism and carefulness 
of its work. ‘The results of the first five years’ experience of 
the Indianapolis Board of Children’s Guardians are-emphati- 
cally in favor of the establishment of similar organizations in 
other great cities of the country. Rosert C. Brooks. 
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CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETY OF THE CITY OF 
NEW YORK. 

The rapid reduction in all departments of the Society’s work, which 
is usual at this season of the year, has been going on during April, the 
falling off as compared with a year ago being from one-third to a half, 
the details of which will be found in the Summary. 

Perhaps the most noticeable abatement is in the number of home- 
less people applying at the Application Bureau. The falling off in 
that Bureau as well as in the Night Office is almost entirely in the class 
of non-resident men, a gratifying evidence that such persons are not 
as numerous in the city as in the last past and many previous years. 

The Society has opened a new District office on the North Side, 
as it is now preferably called, having been formerly distinguished as 
the Annexed District. The Society’s effort to serve the residents of 
that part of the city has been received and supplemented with much 
interest. 

Efforts have been made during the last month to start a Charity 
Organization Society in the suburb of Port Chester in which the 
Society has lent a hand. 

The Society’s laundry has worked with very satisfactory pecuniary 
results during the past four months, having been able to more than 
pay its expenses. It employs an average of 35 to 40 women a month, 
besides finding situations for some 12 or 15 women who have graduated 
as expert laundresses. 

The other enterprises of the Society are progressing as usuvl, with 
no experience worthy of special mention except that they are satisfac- 
torily fulfilling their intended purposes. 

Progress is being made in preparing the details for the Joint Appli- 
cation and Registration Bureaus which are hereafter to be carried on 
jointly by this Society and the New York Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor. The new plan will go into operation on the 
15th of May, and will be a unique effort in charitable codperation, ren- 
dered possible by the contiguity of two societies under one roof. 


ORANGE BUREAU OF ASSOCIATED CHARITIES. 


The following report of the Executive Committee is to appear in 
the Annual Report of the Society, now in preparation: 

The eminent lawyer, Mr. James C. Carter, has publicly said, ‘‘I do 
believe that unless charity is organized on the most extensive and 
broadcast scale, we shall eventually be compelled to surrender civiliza- 
tion itself.”’ Such a remarkable statement cannot fail to interest one 
in knowing to what extent charitable work throughout the country has 
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been organized. The Charity Organization Society founded in Eng- 
land in 1869 was the pioneer society. After several more or less suc- 
cessful attempts to found such organizations in this country, in 1877 
the parent organization in the United States was established in the 
city of Buffalo, and now there are over ninety such societies in the 
United States, located in cities and towns having a combined popula- 
tion of over ten millions. ‘The fundamental purpose of these organiza- 
tions is to secure zv/elligent charitable administration, and as a conse- 
quence it is necessary that the work should be personal. It is very gen- 
erally thought that this fundamental requirement on which is based 
the work of these organizations, is novel. On the contrary, it appears 
to us that it is but a return to the method of charitable adininistration 
that prevailed in intelligent communities generally, outside of large 
cities, before the comparatively recent development of the railroad and 
factory systems of the country. In such communities not so many 
years ago, the method of charitable work was most excellent. The 
members of the community were thoroughly acquainted with each 
other, and when any family by reason of sickness or casualty was 
brought to a condition of need, immediately such a one was visited by 
the kindly and charitably disposed, the situation considered, immediate 
aid, if necessarily required, given, work found for such as could labor, 
and the end toward which all efforts were directed was to establish the 
family in a position of self-helpfulness, and the giving was based on 
personal knowledge derived ‘from personal investigation and contact. 
The Oranges constituted such a community not longer than thirty or 
forty years ago. The increase of population and the establishment 
here of manufacturing interests, with the consequent liability of the 
displacement of labor in times of trade depression, have changed the 
conditions so that such an administration of charitable work is no 
longer possible, if left to the unorganized efforts of individuals char- 
itably inclined. What is true of our community is true of all com- 
munities throughout the country where there is a large, mixed and 
changing population. To meet this change in condition, charity 
organizations were devised and established, and their principal pur- 
pose is to secure intelligent treatment, based on personal knowledge, 
of those who are in need of aid. To thus state the purpose of these 
organizations must surely secure for them the hearty support of 
thoughtful members of any intelligent community. 

The Charity Organization has, during late years, received both a 
religious and scientific impetus. The religious impetus arises from 
the fact that religious thought has been largely turned from the con- 
sideration of theological to humanitarian matters. The scientific 
impetus arises from the recent careful study that has been given to 
the dependent and delinquent classes, not only as to the characteristics 
of these classes, but as to desirable methods of dealing with them, 
based on a careful study of reliable statistics. The effect of both 
influences is clearly seen in the increase of the charity organizations 
of the country, and development in the methods of work. ‘The develop 
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ment of methods has been gradual. The details cannot be stated 
within the limits of space now available. The most efficient and the 
primary agency is the friendly visitor, a person of devoted heart and 
trained intelligence, who personally comes in contact with the indi- 
vidual in need, and who thus acquires full knowledge of the case, so 
that it can be effectively treated with a view to the establishment of 
the condition of self-support. The work of the friendly visitor isa 
primary and fundamental work of the Charity Organization. Unless 
this work is thoroughly and intelligently done, but little can be done 
by the other instrumentalities that are available. 


The Bureau’s methods have been developed on the lines wisely 


adopted by those who established it and conducted its work in the past, 
but these methods have been considerably extended, and the agencies 
employed have been multiplied. Nearly all the methods and agencies 
that have been tested and approved in charitable work, are now in 
operation under its direction. 

Its registry and history of those who have applied for aid has been 
greatly extended by the careful and systematic investigation of the 
General Secretary and his assistants, and these records are available, 
upon application, either in person or by mail, to all who desire to use 
them in determining how they can most wisely give help to those who 
apply for aid. The Bureau has given direct relief whenever on a care- 
ful investigation of the case it has been necessary, but the aim and 
purpose have been so far as possible, to give such relief only in exchange 
for work. To this end, it established and maintains the wood-yard for 
men, and a work-room for women; and, in connection with its Lodging 
House for homeless men, has insisted that a given amount of work be 
done in payment for lodging and meals. Under the auspices of the 
Bureau a Sewing School has been established and maintained, where 
children are taught to sew, and a Kitchen Garden has been carried on 
where they are taught to perform household duties. 

Training conferences for friendly visitors are held monthly, and 
while the present corps of friendly visitors numbers only sixty-three, 
the pressing work requires a large increase in the number of intelli- 
gent, devoted and trained persons who will take part in it. 

To a limited extent, the Bureau has acted as an Employment 
Agency. It has also succeeded in inducing some of the poor to begin 
the establishment of habits of providence by making small deposits in 
the Penny Savings Fund. 

Affiliated with the Bureau, although not under its official care, a 
Kindergarten and a Day Nursery for the children of the working 
women of the Oranges, are conducted. 

The particulars of the work in these different departments are set 
forth in detail and at length in the reports of the past year, written by 
the General Secretary and others. We cannot refrain from calling 
particular attention to one result shown by those reports. Of the 
women, who were given employment in the work-room, one hundred 
and ninety-eight were also found employment in temporary situations 
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elsewhere, and one hundred and twenty-three were secured permanent 
situations; from the wood-yard, one hundred and thirty men were found 
temporary situations elsewhere and twenty-five were found permanent 
situations. These cases might have become permanently dependent 
were it not for the opportunity opened to them by means of the 
Bureau, whereas now they have maintained self-dependence to the 
great gain of the community and to the greater gain or the indi- 
viduals. 

The sustaining and developing of the methods and agencies of the 
Bureau depend upon the measure of support and intelligent co-opera- 
tion it receives from the community. The work of investigation, 
which is, so far as needy classes are concerned, the fundamental work, 
must be done systematically and by those who can devote the neces- 
sary time to it and be ready for the task at all times. That work can- 
not be left to the voluntary efforts of those who are interested in char- 
itable work; it requires the constant presence and readiness of a per- 
son trained to it. It is done for the Bureau by the General Secretary 
and his assistants. This work, together with the general administra- 
tion of the Bureau, involves a large expenditure of money, but those 
in management of the Bureau know that the same is wisely expended, 
as upon the thoroughness of the work of investigation depends the 
ability to wisely and intelligently treat the cases of need, and upon 
such treatment depends the result of dependence upon the community 
on the one hand, or self-dependence on the other. Each individual 
saved from mendicity is a large financial gain to the community. 
President Seth Low has truly said in reference to the necessity of such 
work that ‘“‘Investigation is not a matter of choice, but a duty which 
no one can avoid without responsibility.’”? The Bureau undertakes to 
perform this duty and to enable the citizens or itself, to act in cases of 
need, in the light of all the facts involved in the given cases. If the 
Bureau has the hearty support and intelligent sympathy of the com- 
munity, any discovered case of real need will be wisely and intelli- 
gently assisted, with a view to establishing a condition of self-depend- 
ence; and if the community will so far co-operate with the Bureau as 
to deny all relief at the door, the beggar and the tramp will disappear. 

The work of the Bureau cannot be judged wholly in the present, 
for its results reach far into the future; the value of its work can never 
be stated in financial terms, because it relates to the moral and social 
well being of the community, which is beyond money value. 


OTHER NOTES. 


It is a remarkable fact that out-of the 19 charitable institutions in 
Boston of 60 years ago, only three have dropped out of existence. Of 
public buildings and associations, out of 15 only five remain. 

The Philadelphia Enquirer says: ‘‘The Mennonites never let go of 
a needy or decrepit member. He is boarded around two weeks ata 
time among the church members. If a whole family is concerned, 
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money is paid for its maintenance. The Dunkards and Schwenkfeld- 
ers follow a similar plan. The Quakers also care for their own poor; 
no Jew ever becomes a public charge.”’ 


The last annual report of the Overseer of the Poor, of Boston, speak- 
ing of the Wayfarers’ Lodge, which was established sixteen years 
ago, with the intention of doing away with the tramp evil in Boston, 
so far as possible, says that it was hoped that all the tramps coming 
to Boston would be cared for by the lodge, but that gradually the police 
got into the habit again of receiving tramp lodgers at the station 
houses. A large number were taken in each year, until in the winter 
of 1893-94 the police actually harbored a larger number of tramps than 
the Wayfarers’ Lodge. This was felt to be encouraging the tramp in 
his evil ways, and in December, 1894, the police discontinued the lodg- 
ing of tramps save in a few exceptional cases. The lodge was kept 
open until half-past two o’clock in the morning, instead of closing at 
10 o’clock in the evening, as heretofore. ‘The results were remarkable. 
A large increase in the number of tramps put up by the Wayfarers’ 
Lodge might have been expected: nevertheless, the number of lodgers 
accommodated not only showed no increase immediately upon the 
adoption of the new rule, but has never shown any increase, and the 
lodge is actually receiving a smaller number of men than a year ago. 
The meaning of this is that tramps would rather avoid Boston and the 
lodge, where they are compelled to do a few hours work, and spend the 
night in an adjoining town. Of the 32,508 lodgers during the year, 
16,585 were of American birth, 9,495 Irish, 2,529 English, 1,438 Scotch, 


987 from the British Provinces, and 1,534 from other countries. 


Dr. S. H. Dana, President of the Associated Charities of Quincy, 
Illinois, in his recent annual report speaks forcibly and with much good 
sense of the harm of indifferent and selfish giving. He says: ‘The 
vice, shamelessness, effrontery, audacity, mendacity, corruption, and 
shrewdness that we have uncovered has both been encouraging and 
discouraging. Existing, we are glad to have it revealed, but it is dis- 
heartening to know that there is so much in Quincy—so many 
unworthy poor. But it is even more discouraging that we are unabie 
to prevent such people from receiving assistance and being supported 
in their idleness and vice by others. We have frequently cut off 
unworthy persons only to find that they were still supported. We have 
tried to induce temperance and thrift only to have our efforts thwarted 
by certain unthinking individuals and families. We have refused 
women as utterly undeserving, their families in some cases being fre- 
quent patrons of the saloon, in other cases being immoral, and have 
seen them taken up by respectable citizens and encouraged to keep on in 
their evil ways. ‘There is nothing that requires more wisdom than 
charity. Unintelligent charity is pernicious. ‘The best of alms may 
be and often is promotive of injury and conducive to degradation and 
crime. ‘The soft-hearted and soft-headed, and unwise givers deserve 
to be numbered among the foes of society. It is to them we owe the 
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tramps, and to them that we owe the professional beggar, and to them 
we owe the degradation of poverty into pauperism. They take away 
from many the incentive of work, and place a premium on idleness. 
They are the breeders of tramps and the promoters of pauperism. 
They weaken the self-respect of the worhty poor, and encourage beg- 
gary and thriftlessness. It is beyond our comprehension why, when 
there is a society organized for the very purpose of intelligent admin- 
istration of charity, persons will still go on aiding the undeserving, 
making no inquiry as to the worthiness of the applicant. It is even 
more annoying to find various persons running by our very doors, 
when they know that the needs of every worthy person will be attended 
to there, and rushing to the newspaper offices with the names of poor 
people, publishing woes that ought to be covered with charity and 
silence. Asa rule all such notices may be safely regarded as for the 
glory of their officious authors and not for the benefit of the poor.”’ 


Philadelphia, it was recently asserted, has in all nearly 600 chari- 
table societies and institutions, besides nearly 1,000 churches which 
conduct more or less charitable work. As the dependent and delin- 
quent population of Philadelphia is at the largest calculation not over 
50,000 to 60,000, there is a charitable society to about every 100 people 
who need aid. A large share of these 600 societies do very little, some 
have only a name to live and some are living machines whose funds 
are used up in paying the salaries of their officers. There remain the 
broad array of useful societies, well managed, wisely conducted, doing 
constant good and deserving the support of the charitable community. 

Whether the actual number of societies be now 600 or only 400, the 
figure usually cited, it inust be plain to every one that the manufacture 
of charitable societies cannot be allowed to go on indefinitely. The 
general body of charitable contributors cannot protect themselves 
against imposition and still less against inefficiency and waste. Soci- 
eties are started from time to time by busy-bodies to do what is already 
done by existing societies. Even at present considerable duplication 
takes place in charitable work and a thrifty person ot indolent habits 
can marry withcharitable aid, find paying rent made easier by charity, 
get coal and soup in Winter and clothing in both Summer and Winter, 
be cared for in illness, have all the expenses of childbirth met, easily 
get rid of the child and start anew on a career of pauperism made easy 
without even applying twice to the same society. 

It will probably never be possible to prevent people from aiding in 
manufacturing paupers by giving without discrimination; but it is 
possible for the State to insist that its power to create corporations 
shall not be abused to make new charitable societies which are not 
needed. Mr. John H. Fow, whose efforts are constantly directed to 
secure the economical expenditure of State money and the efficient 
supervision of public and private charities, has introduced a bill on 
which a favorable report has been made to prevent a multiplicity of 
charitable societies.—/%iladelphia Press. 
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GIFTS AND BEQUESTS. 


Day, Mrs. Phoebe Lord, of Norristown, N. J., $5,000 to the Woman’s 
Hospital of New Jersey; $5,000 to the female branch of the American 
Bible Society. 


ENGLE, Susan P., of Philadelphia, Pa., bequeaths $200 each to the 
Society forthe Employment and Instruction of the Poor, Catherine 
Street Home of Industry, Ladies’ Aid Society of the Philadelphia 
Methodist Episcopal Conference, Home for Aged and Infirm Colored 
Persons, and the Home for Incurables. 


FISHER, Jeremiah, of Philadelphia, Pa., $1,000 each to the Home for 
the Friendless and to the Jefferson Avenue M. E. Church. 


Hirsu, Mr. Leopold, of Philadelphia, Pa., made the following be- 
quests: ‘The Jewish Hospital, $1,000; Jewish Foster Home, $1,000; the 
Familien Walsen Erziehungs Verzin, $250; German Hospital, $250. 


The will of Anton Hupful, the New York brewer, who recently died 
at Orange, was filed yesterday. There are two public bequests, one of 
$5,000 to the Orange Memorial Hospital, and a like amount to the 
Orange Orphan Asyluin. 


Hart, Mrs. Wm. Howard, of Troy, N. Y., $10,000 to St. Margaret’s 
Home for Children. 


KIMBALL, Moses, of Brookline, Mass. New England Hospital for 
Women and Children of Boston, $5,000 for the founding of a free bed 
‘tas a memorial of my late dear mother, to be known as the Nancy 
Kimball free bed;’’ $10,000 is also given the same hospital for the gen- 
eral purposes of the same, and $1,000 toward the support of the medical 
dispensary connected with the same. ‘The rest, residue and remainder 
of the estate, after several bequests to relatives, is created a trust fund, 
and from the principal of the same, the testator’s wife now being de- 


ceased, the following societies will each receive $5,000; New England 
Hospital for Women and Children, Home for Aged Men in Boston, 
Home for Aged Women in Boston, Boston Dispensary, Massachusetts 
Charitable Eye and Ear Infirmary of Boston, the Gwynne Temporary 
Home for Children, the New England Historical Genealogical Society, 
the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston, the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and the Boston Young Men’s Union. The will also pro- 


vides that the sum of $10,000 shall be divided among such other chari- 
table societies or associations, other than those of sectarian character, 
that the trustees shall elect, to be divided in such proportions as they 
deem best, but in no case more than $2,000 to go to any one society. 


Moore, George, of Raleigh, N. C.. $12,000 to the Rex Hospital. 


McKEEHAN, John, of Newville, Pa., $100 to every church in the 
town, being nine in number. 
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McGarry, Mary E, of Boston, Mass., gives $1,000 to the Consump- 
tives’ Home, Dorchester, and $500 each to the Little Sisters of the 
Poor, the Home for Destitute Catholic Children, and the Church Debt 
Societ of the Cathedral of the Holy Cross. 


PEASE, George L, of New York City, $20,000 to the Brooklyn So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children; $10,000 to the Brooklyn 
Indrstrial School Association and Home for Destitute Children, $10,000 
to the Brooklyn Protestant Orphan Asylum, $5,000 to the Brooklyn 
Nursery and $5,000 to the Brooklyn Sheltering Arms. 


TWELLS, Mrs. Fannie G, of Woodburg, Pa., bequeathes $1,000 to 
Christ Protestant Episcopal Church, of this city, and $500 to the Vine- 
land Home for the Feeble-minded, and at the death of her son, J. Stan- 
ley Twells, $5,000 additional is bequeathed to the Home. 


THOMPSON, Mrs. Mary, of Detroit, Mich. Ladies’ Protestant Or- 
phan Association, $2,000, to be designated the Thompson fund; Detroit 
Industrial School, $2,000; Home of the Friendless, $2,000; Thompson 
Home for Old Ladies, $5,000, to be knownas the Thompson fund. <A 
codicil made on August 7th, 1894, increases the bequest to the Thomp- 
son Home for Old Ladies from $5,000 to $10,000, and gives the home 
one $1,000 bond of the Detroit & Cleveland Steam Navigation Co. 


WINsLow, Samuel E., of Worcester, Mass., $10,000 to the Worcester 
City Hospital. 5 


A Work of Vital Importance to all Ministers, ‘Chur: ch Me mbers: and ‘Charity Or- - 
ganization Societies. 


AMBRIGAN GHARITIRNG. 


A Study in philanthropy and economics, by AMos G. Warner, Ph. D., Professor of Eco- 
nomics and social Science in the Leland Stanford, Jr., University. (Vol. IV. in Crowell's 
Library of Economics and Politics.) 12mo, cloth, $1.7 75. (Second Thousand.) 

This work will be the first exhaustive treatment of the subject. It is a careful presentation of 
theory and of practical experience, making it an indispensable handbook for all those who are 
theoreti: sally and practically interested in charities. 

Au admirable work, the best yet published on this subject.”—Dr. Frank W. Blackmar, Professor 
of Political Economy and Sociology in the University of Kansas 

“Asa manual on a subject of the most vital importance, its value is hardly to be overestimated.” 
Boston Daily Advertiser. 

“An indespensible economic manual for student and teacher, eminently inspiring and worthy of 
the most careful reading. ’—Philadelphia Press. 

“Excellent. It is certainly the best book on the subject.’’—Prof. H. B. Mills, Vassar College. 

¢2" For sale by all Booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price, 


NEW YORE: 46 East Fourteenth Street. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO. 


OSTON: 100 Purchase Street. 


THE REPORT OF THE 


BOSTON UITTAENS RELIEF COMMITTEE 


1893-94 
Has been printed in eR form, 72 pages, and has been sent to 
Messrs. W. B. Clark & Co., 340 Washington st., Boston, for sale. 





Price, 25 cents. 





Charity Organization Society Summary. 


MARCH MARCH 
1894. 1895. 
Financial. 
Current receipts from contributions.......... $3,485 00 $4,805 
CRETE CROORNOS 55 6S Ska ica Hoh eee aN eaaewes 4,504 27 4,711 
Pe MOTE ii Pog oS oss aeRO RECA 14 36 


Registration Bureau. 
Requests for information. 31 ¥1,327 
Reports sent out *1,905 
District Work. 
New cases, through the district offices ea 
New cases, through the central bureau.... 12 1,661 


WIRY ROIS 6 555 cie ob sae wien 3,229 


COMMIT EROS BE GIMCES oa. sik sie keesaices 729 


Street Beggars. 

Total number dealt with 74 
12 
62 

Wayfarers’ Lodge and Wood Yard, 
(516 West 28th street.) 
Days’ work given ; 4,680 
Loads of wood sold 748 


Park Avenue Laundry, 
(589 Park Avenue.) 
Women employed 
Days’ work given 
Receipts for work done 
Penny Provident Fund, 

(101 Kast 22d street.) 
ONES SRNR oad '6 Ska c)as.on vis Sena awlewe kalesle 305 
Depositors (about) ... 50,359 
Deposits $38,478 


Workrooms for Unskilled Women 
(49 Prospect Place.) Records 
Days’ work given out Canstimeris 462 Incomplete. 
Night office 
OURO ICATER 665.555.5565 eS tee eGT es ods 687 1,351 
Total aided 203 784 
* 863 of these were on a list submitted by a single church, to which 
only informal reports were returned. 
(390) 
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National Conference of 
Charities and Correction. 


Reports of Proceedings, [893 and 1894. 


The annual volume of Proceedings issued by the 
National Conference of Charities and Correction, em- 
bodies in clear and concise form the best thoughts of 
practical workers and students on the problem of 
Charity and Penology. 

These volumes are increasing in demand by College 
and Public Libraries and by students of Sociology 
and Charity Workers generally, 

The Eighth to Twenty-First Reports, inclusive, can 
be had at 51.50 per volume. 


The Twentieth volume 498 | The Twenty-first volume 
pages, cloth) contains the | contains the record of the 
record of the meeting held at | Nashville meeting in 1894. 
Chicago during the World’s | Besides the usual topics, it 
Fair. Intwelve notable pa- | covers Emergency’ Relief 
pers it surveys the history of | work for the winttr of 1893 
Charitable workinthe United | and 1894; an account of th 
States for twenty years. It | new movement for Soc nieads 
contains an index to the first | cal Study in Institutions of 
twenty volumes of the pro- | Learning, and an elaborate 
ceedings. It is the great | study of Outdoor Relief, by 
handbook of American Chari- | Prof. C. R. Henderson, of 
ties. | Chicago University. 
$1.50 per volume; the two volumes for $2.50. 
Address orders to H. H. HART, Corresponding 
Secretary, St. Paul, Minn. 


The 22nd Conference will be held at New Haven, 
May 24-30, 1895. 
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THE POOR OF NEW YORK. © 
Three Books by Jacob A. Riis. 


sesamiae -) 


HOW THE OTHER HALF LIVES. 
Studies Among the Tenements of New York. By Jacob A. 
Riis. Illustrated from Photographs taken by the 
Author 12mo, $1.25, Net. 


From Dr. A. F. Schauffler, in Charge of N. Y. City Missions. 
“Let all who want to know what to do for these brothers of 

theirs in this town read this book, which is enormously more 

interesting than any novel that ever was written or ever will 

be. Let all who are in any way interested in the welfare of 

humanity buy the book and read it at once.”’ 

From Mr. Elbridge T. Gerry, Pres’t of Society for Prevention 

of Cruelty to Children. 

“One of the most valuable contributions to the history of 
child-saving work in this great city, and pointing out the nu- 
merous evils which exist at the present time and which loudly 
call for legislative aid and interference. It is a book which 
every one may peruse with interest.”’ 


THE CHILDREN OF THE POOR. 
By Jacob A. Riis. New Edition. IMlustrated. 12mo, $1.25 Net. 


‘“‘A model of what such writing should be—explicit, straight- 
- forward, full of plain facts and personal impressions, and en- 
“(| tirely free from sentimentality, violence or preaching of any 
) sort. The story, as a picture of child life merely, without any 
reference to philanthropy or reform, is admirably told, and 
holds the attention of the reader either by its realism in the 
grosser and darker parts, or by its natural comedy and pictur- 
esque scenes in the brighter portions.’’— 7 he Nation. 

“Mr. Riis not only draws a very vivid picture of the life led 
by these waifs, but he shows what is being done to civilize 
them, to arouse in them an ambition to be an do something 
better, and to educate them in morals and patriotism.’’—JSos- 
ton Evening Transcript. 
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NISBY’S CHRISTMAS, 
By Jacob A. Riis. Illustrated. 12mo, 50 Cents 

‘*The stories which compose this volume are in substance 
true stories, the incidents of which figure in the large and 
varied experience of Mr. Riis, whose acquaintance with every 
phase of the seamy side of metropolitan life is well known. 
They are told with graphic force, and have an intense human 
and pathetic interest, but they also suggest practical reflec- 
tions to the social scientist and the humanitarian, and appeal 
eloquently to the thoughtful as well as to the casual reader.”’ 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers. 
do 1537157 Fifth Ave., New York. 
> 
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